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EXTERNAL FINANCE FOR THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN! 
M. Shoaib 


The question of financing the external requirements of the Second Five- 
Year Plan is a subject of vast magnitude. The fundamental figures are that 
we need something of the order of Rs. 900 crores in the five-year period in exter- 
nal finance in order to be able to achieve the targets we have set for ourselves. 
The whole of this money is not needed for capitai purposes. Some of it is needed 
for utilising our existing capacities to the best advantage. Everyone, whether 
in private life or public life, knows that it is better to do properly the things one 
is doing than to embark upon new projects. This is particularly true in the in- 
dustrial field. We have a large capacity in various sectors, which we are unable 
tofully utilize for want of raw materials, spares and other industrial requirements. 
These have to be imported from abroad. It is the constant endeavour of the 
Government, and I am sure it is also the endeavour of the public of this country, 
to utilise the existing capacity to the utmost. 


During the next five years, on the basis of present calculations, we shall 
need Rs. 150 crores or so for importing raw materials and other essentials of 
industry, which we are not currently importing. I have deliberately said ‘‘on 
the basis of present calculations”. We are making an effort to reduce that 
figure as much as we can by our own effort. The first five months’ export 
effort-—and it is only five months since the plan started—encourages me to say 
that in the first year we are likely to beat our export targets on the basis of which 
the estimates of our foreign exchange earnings have been worked out. If this 
trend continues, it is likely that we shall be able to meet much of our import 
requirements from our own resources. We shall make a determined effort in 
that direction and it may be that inthe end the Rs. 150 crores that we need will 
be at least partly met by the export earnings which we ourselves are generating. 
That is one of our efforts. 


The next in importance is the setting up during the Second Plan period 
of the infra-structure that is so vital for the growth of our economy. Every- 
one wants complete industrialisation and we do too. Industries cannot all be 
concentrated in one place. Even if they are, their products have to be distri- 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 9 December 1960. 
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buted all over the country. That being so, it follows that the transport and 
communications system of the country has to be geared to cope with the move- 
ment of goods and services that will be involved. Therefore we have to develop 
our ports, our railways and other means of transport and communications, 
The bulk of this necessarily has to be in the public sector. On this point let me 
say that the present administration is completely wedded to the idea of the pri- 
vate sector doing the utmost it can. But inevitably most of the economic 
development which we have carried out in the transportation field or in the 
power field has to be in the public sector. Suppose somebody allows me a factory 
to be set up on the basis of available raw material like rock salt. It is no use 
my setting up the factory at the port of Karachi unless I can bring the rock 
down to Karachi where the factory is and the salt could be moved where the 
stocks are needed. 


In order to provide some of the essential public sector requirements we 
need a considerable amount of assistance from abroad. In this field foreign 
private enterprise cannot do very much for the reason that foreign private enter- 
prise is interested in making money where risk provides proportionate gains. 
In public utilities the gains are not very large. Public utilities, in fact, in some 
of the very highly developed countries are not a paying concern. In this field 
we need assistance from internation@l organisations, and all the friendly coun- 
tries that are helping us. That is aid in the shape of grants. I am not saying 
that all the development in the infra-structure field is going to take place with 
the help of grants only. A substantial portion or perhaps a major portion 
will, I am sure, require finance on the basis of long-term loans and that is as it 
ought to be. But I am sorry to say that the equipment-supplying world has not 
fully appreciated what long-term loans mean. Therefore, the thinking abroad 
has been in terms of suppliers’ credit according to the Berne Convention. 
Whenever we talk of long-term loans that Convention is quoted to us. However, 
a good bit of it will have to come, particularly in the public sector, in the form 
of loans and grants. I shall later dilate on the subject of getting loans from free 
countries and from international institutions. 


All the indications are that, given the necessary facilitics, the _ private 
sector will beat the targets comfortably. Now in this field finance will have 
to be found firstly and primarily through obtaining the participation of the fo- 
reign entrepreneur. Financing of industry in the world of today is not on the 
same basis as we learnt in our economics text books, namely, that anybody who 
puts his money in risk, gets the fruit of it. Today we talk about debt equity 
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ratio. Ten years ago if you had talked about more than 50% debt, every finan- 
cier would have thrown up his hands in horror. I am sorry to say that equity 
ratio is going down but that is the trend in the world at large. We in Pakistan 
cannot ignore that fact. Therefore what should happen in the private sector 
is that a substantial portion of what we need should come in the form of risk 
capital and a large portion in the form of loan capital. It is our sincere hope 
that our own businessmen will provide the local capital requirements needed for 
industrial expansion. 


What are the prospects? It needs more than a prophet to be able to fore- 
tell this kind of future. The money market, the political and economic deci- 
sions of governments and of institutions and the availability of resources in the 
world at large keep changing. But one fundamental fact remains, namely, 
that the needs of the developing countries are fast increasing. Some two 
and ahalf years back they had a loan figure of 20 billion dollars a year. 
It is much more now, but the availability of capital is about one-third of the 
requirements. Thus a certain amount of competition between the developing 
countries themselves and also a certain amount of cut-back on what the real 
needs are, are inevitable. The question is whether or not we in Pakistan can 
expect and have a reasonable chance of obtaining aid, loans and assistance in 
other forms and particularly in the form of private investment for meeting the 
targets that we have set for ourselves. I am quite convinced that those targets 
are extermely modest. They are well within our capacity. The three leading 
bankers of the world, namely, Sir Oliver Franks, Mr. Hermann Abs and Mr. 
Allan Sproul, who visited us sometime ago, have stated that the Pakistan 
Plan is realistic. I have myself been going round the world during the last 
two months of September and October. I have met leaders of business, 
finance and industry in most of the free countries of the world. The impression 
I have gathered is that so far as the governmental and international institu- 
tions are concerned, we can expect a growing volume of assistance from 
them. As is well known the greatest amount of assistance comes to us from 
the United States. I have no doubt in my mind that this assistance will not 
only continue but grow. We receive a substantial amount of assistance 
from the Colombo Plan countries, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and U. K. 
lam sure that this wiil continue at least at its present levels, that is, in addi- 
tion to the assistance that we are to receive for the Indus Basin plan. 


I should like to mention that the U. K. has taken a lead in setting the pace 
for the type of loan-assistance that should be provided to the developing world. 
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You will recall that 1 made an announcement sometime in July that the U.K. 
had lent us 5 million pounds for an average of 16 years. When some pressmen 
asked me what the average of 16 years meant, I explained that 3 million pounds 
were to be given for 20 years and 2 miilion pounds for 10 years and that the ave- 
rage period was 16 years. Now the U. K. has agreed to increase this period 
to 20 years for the entire 5 million pounds. The amount involved is not very 
large ; but the principle involved is of great importance. The principle of 
long-term loans on easy repayment basis has to be accepted by the Western world 
and Japan, if the relationship between the developing countries and the more 
developed countries is to continue on a sound basis. I believe that the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany is also considering extending the 
period of repayment. It is also ready and willing, as we put more projects to it, 
to increase the amount of 170 million D. Marks which it made available to us 
in the first instance. In fact it has already agreed to finance certain projects 
outside that arrangement. I have had the pleasure of visiting Japan where I 
had the good fortune to meet some businessmen and officials. The Government 
of Japan was in the melting pot at that time for an election was being held. 
Nevertheless, the clear impression I have brought back with me is that Japan 
will match the lending terms offered by the countries of the Western world. 


As for borrowing for the private and public sectors, mainly the public 
sector, it seems to me that the prospects are fair. The objective of the Plan is 
to increase per capita income by 10%. Per capita income in Pakistan is of the 
order of $52 a year, that is Rs. 250/- a year. Now 10% increase on that does not 
mean very much; it will go from $52 to $57 or from Rs. 250/- to Rs. 275/-. 
But it will, I hope, mean availability of the modern comforts of life for more 
people. Now in order to achieve the objective of increasing our per capita in- 
come by just 10%, we are required to make an investment of the order of 
Rs. 1900 crores or 4 billion dollars. As I said earlier, the bulk of it we hope to 
find ourselves and that will go towards developing such parts of our economy 
as affect our agricultural masses who constitute three-fourths of our 
population. For that reason alone, it is important that we should make the 
maximum effort in the agricultural sphere. Of course, there are other reasons 
too why we should do so. 


We have given in our Plan the top-most priority to investment in agri- 
culture. The Food and Agriculture Commission has made certain recommen 
dations. We hope to take them into consideration almost immediately. Bul 
during all these years, agricultural output has been subject to the widest possible 
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fluctuations, usually to the disadvantage to the producer. We are primary 
producers and our terms of trade have deteriorated compared to the pre-Korean 
boom. If the terms of trade had remained at a hundred, we would have been 
earning some Rs. 200 crores every year more than we are earning today. If you 
multiply that by 5, you get the figure of the deficit of foreign exchange that we 
earn. I deliberately refer to a date of pre-Korean boom period, for conditions 
before the Korean boom were not boom conditions. The developed world 
has to recognise that some device has to be worked out whereby the prices of 
industrial goods have some relationship to the prices of the primary commodi- 
tieson which industrial goods are based. Ihave frequently put it quite 
bluntly to my friends abroad that the developed world is raising its standards of 
living at the expense of the developing world. It is indeed fortunate that the 
implications of this fact are fully realised and you will find that now nobody 
questions the need for giving economic assistance to the developing countries. 
This is taken for granted. The only questions that confront you are how, in 
what manner, and in what field? The object of planning is to give an answer 
to those questions. We have in our Plan attempted an answer. We do not 
claim that this is a final answer. But this is the best that we can offer at the 
moment. A certain amount of flexibility in planning has to be there. But one 
can be absolutely certain that if the Plan is to be changed, it will be changed 
upwards and not downwards. The facts of life dictate that. The cost factor 
on which the Plan is based is rising and so inevitably, if the cost of the Plan 
changes at all, it will change upwards. Fortunately the trend in the matter of 
assistance seems to be that the availability of foreign resources may well be in 
excess of what we have provided for in the Plan. 


Let me end by saying that the present administration is committed to the 
principle of ensuring that the poor man in Pakistan should have a better deal 
in the coming years. We are going to ensure that. I made a statement two 
years ago that the consumer is entitled to the best at the cheapest price. 1 wish 
to repeat that statement. It remains the objective of the Government’s policy. 
That objective will be nearer achievement when we have completed the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Since the industrially advanced countries of the world realise 
the necessity of giving assistance, what about limiting the profits which they 
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make in this country, which in some cases have been as high as 60 to 70% per 
annum? 


Mr. M. Shoaib : That has been so in one case in this country but it does 
not happen frequently. The Governments of countries usually do not control 
the policy of individual firms that go abroad. I have had discussions about it. 
The general feeling is that the people concerned are making slightly higher pro- 
fits than what they would in their own countries. 


Question: There might be a trend towards inflation as a result of the 
enormous investment in the Second Five-Year Plan plus the Indus water works 
and the many other projects which are to be taken up by the Government during 
the next five years. 


Mr. M. Shoaib: Yama great believer in a theory with which many 
economists agree. The theory is that inflation is a chronic disease of humanity. 
It has always been with us and it will always be with us. Over the centuries 
you will find inevitably the price of money has been coming down. That does 
not mean you cannot take steps to check inflation. This involves several factors, 
In the first place it involves a reasonable wage policy. That is a problem which 
is constantly under investigation by the Government. The aim is that the real 
wages of the people should go up. Inflation arises fundamentally when the 
availability of goods is less than the availability of money to buy these goods. 
One of the fundamental objectives of our policy is to make more goods avail- 
able through the import of raw materials. In fact in some fields you already 
see the results. In regard to Indus Basin works, that problem has been bothering 
us ever since the possibility of a settlement appeared. If you look closely at the 
figures of foreign exchange to be made available to us under the Indus Plan. 
you will find that there are about 180 million dollars in excess of the requirements 
of the Pian. The purpose of this is to enable us to inject more goods into the 
economy, either by direct import of consumer goods, which is unlikely, or by 
import of raw materials for consumer goods. A certain minimum amount of 
change in the price structure will take place. Because of the fact that we have 
a large capacity in raw materials which is unutilised some of the changes will 
be downward. But there will also be some upwards changes particularly when 
we introduce a policy of removing controls. We are following the policy of 
removal of controls in fields like drugs and medicines. We have freed the move- 
ment of wheat, for example. By and large you will find that while the cost of 
living might show some creeping upwards tendency, there are not going to be 
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violent changes. Ail the same [ cannot hold out any promise that the price line 
will be held for five years. 


Question : Owing to the balance of payments difficulties which are being 
faced by the U. S. A., may not the quantum of aid which we are getting be 
reduced ? 


Mr. M. Shoaib: The U.S. A. is not short of internal requirements. 
Its problem is of external requirements and that is why they are taking steps 
to see that the aid that they give is utilised from their own production. Pro- 
ductive capacity in the United States itself is quite ample, not only to meet the aid 
requirements but also to increase the aid if they should decide to. That is the 
reason for the ‘buy American policy’. 


Question: To fiil the foreign exchange gap of the Plan in the private 
sector, we would require substantial amounts of foreign investment. When 
you go to private industrialists abroad for money, they do not merely require 
alist of industries in which they would be welcome but also complete projects. 
Would it not be desirable that we should have some kind of arrangement for the 
preparation of industrial projects for the private sector, which could be presented 
to industrialists abroad to obtain private investment or private loans? 


Mr. M. Shoaib: The Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration has received substantial support from the Government already in 
the hope that they would regulate the inflow of private capital from abroad. 
This is one part of the answer. Then we appointed a firm of consultants 
to go into the possibilities of industrial development in East Pakistan. This 
firm has submitted a voluminous report, which is now with the Planning 
Commission and as a result of which we hope we shall be able to provide 
to the foreign investors the outline of projects in which they can invest in East 
Pakistan. On the same kind of basis, we are asking the same firm to carry 
out, not an overall survey, but a survey of certain types of industries, of 
which we feel a survey is vital, for example, petro-chemicals. As projects 
areunderstood in some of the capital exporting countries, many more details 
are required and for that we need consultants. I think PICIC has the 
experience of getting consultants from abroad and we are encouraging that. 
Some of these consultants will be financed from our resources. On the 
other hand, foreign investors who are really interested might like to put up 
their own projects. I have heard that time and again. 1 have told you how 
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far the Government can go and then it is up to the businessmen here and abroad 
to work out the details and go ahead. 


Question: How will the ordinary people after 5 years have a better 
standard of living? 


Mr. M. Shoaib: That is our hope. As I said we shall try to control 
the price-list as far as feasible. As per capita income increases, it will produce 
a rise in the standard of living. We hope real wages will rise even if money wages 
do not. You know that the income of the agricultural worker, who produces 
wheat, has already gone up. 


Question : What increase in the number of employed people is expected 
during the period of the Plan and whether any account of this has been taken in 
figuring out the increase in income? 


Mr. M. Shoaib : Increase in the opportunities for employment has been 
taken into account. The average figures are always misleading. You know 
the story of the man who tried to cross a river with an average depth of 4 ft. 
and drowned himself in 9 ft. water. We are counting on a 10% increase, but 
there will be various cases where the rise may be greater and in others it may be 
lower. In this connection, I have not mentioned family planning, to which also 
we are paying some attention. 


Question: You have said that the major part of financing will be from 
our own sources. For that would there be fresh taxation? Also how will 
the money market be kept within limits? 


Mr. M. Shoaib: It is our policy to make money reasonably expensive 
and not to make it cheap. About taxation, the point is how honest the tax- 
payers are going to be. At the present level of taxation, if tax payers are honest, 
we should be getting 50% more than what we are now getting. If people are 
honest, there will be no need to have more taxes. It depends upon how the 
tax-payer behaves. 


Question: There is a fear in Pakistan that the Kennedy Administration 
might curtail the aid to Pakistan ? 


Mr. M. Shoaib: That is a completely false notion. Mr. Kennedy has 
made several statements in which he has specifically said that aid to India and 
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Pakistan will be stepped up. We just get misled by one or two statements 
here and there. It is on record that aid will have to be stepped up. The facts 
of life have to be recognized. Economic growth in India cannot be carried on 
without economic growth in Pakistan and the Kennedy Administration, advised 
by great economic realists, is very conscious of that. 





BERLIN AND GERMAN REUNIFICATION AS INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS! 


Hubertus Prince zu Loewenstein 


The problem of Germany really goes back almost to two generations, 
It assumed importance at the end of World War I, when Germany became 
a democratic Republic and the left wing revolutionary leaders tried to establish 
a government such as had been established in Soviet Russia in 1917. It is 
important to remember that the working classes within Germany fought down 
attempts to set up such a government. In 1918 a conference was called in 
Berlin for discussing the future of the Republic. The Conference rejected 
the idea of a Soviet type of government and voted for free elections to a Na- 
tional Assembly, which led to a democratic Germany. In the years follow- 
ing 1918, these people, directed by Moscow, tried to seize power by direct action, 
taking advantage of the fact that German economy was in a state of disorder 
brought about by the war. In 1919, this movement assumed a revolutionary 
character in the industrial areas of Germany. In 1923 when inflation had 
created abnormal economic difficulties Communists and Socialists set up a 
Communist type of government in Central Germany. It declared itself inde- 
pendent of the central authority. However, under the leadership of a demo- 
cratic Chancellor this dictatorship was thrown out and people in those pro- 
vinces were given the chance to elect freely a democratic government. After 
that German economic life was rehabilitated and stabilised. Then came the 
world depression of 1929-30, starting in the United States. In 1933 democracy 
was destroyed in Germany through Hitler’s rise to power. In August 1939 
there came the agreement between Hitler and Stalin dividing Poland and bring- 
ing about the outbreak of the World War II. That agreement was abrogated, 
when Hitler attacked Soviet Union. 


The future of Germany was being planned as early as 1941, when Stalin 
suggested to Hitler that he visit him in Moscow. There are forty-seven docu- 
ments showing that certain parts of Germany were to be given after the war to 
Poland and to the Soviet Union. So far as the Western allies are concerned 
they should have been bound by the Atlantic Charter of August 1941, which 
strictly excluded the transfer of any territories against the will of their popule 


——— 








1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 18 October 1960. 
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tions. The Polish Government in exile in London saw clearly what would 
happen if it accepted the gift offered to Poland by the Soviets. It refused that 
gift. Walter Lippmann, the well-known American columnist and author, who 
sometimes talks with real frankness, came out in 1944 with a very explicit 
explanation of why millions of refugees and expellees had to be created and why 
certain territories in the East had to be transferred to the Soviets. The Soviet 
motive, he said in so many words, was to force Poland for ever into the orbit of 
the Soviet Union, for only then would it be possible to prevent the reestablish- 
ment of amicable relations between Poland and Germany. President Roosevelt 
and some of his advisers knew what he was doing. Harry Hopkins quite 
understood what it was all about. But at the same time there were warning 
voices, and among them was John Foster Dulles’. 1 myself, as early as 1942, 
said publicly that what was anticipated as the victory of democracy was only 
ashort armistice and that another major war would follow. 


At the conference at Yalta, the fate of Germany was sealed and along 
with it the fate of many other countries. We were helped by the Marshall Plan 
which resulted directly from the breakdown of Chiang-Kai-shek’s regime and the 
victory of Chinese Communists. By then a new world picture had emerged. 
At a conference at Potsdam the leaders met to decide the future of Germany, 
although to a very large extent that future had already been decided. Western 
Germany had been ravaged by war and its cities had been destroyed. In Berlin 
some 5,000 people were left, living in caves and holes. There were millions of 
destitutes and expellees and let me say that this too was planned in order that 
all Western Germany should fall under Soviet domination. Germany at that 
time was divided not into two but five different parts. The Soviets were in 
occupation of Central and Eastern Germany and in the middle there was the 
island of Berlin. What is the meaning of Berlin? It is not just a city among 
many cities. When [ was in America this year, I was present at a discussion 
on the problems of Europe. A Congressman got up and said that the tears of 
Berlin were the tears of the world. How true that is! The situation in Berlin 
isa scandal and a Soviet-patterned scandal, which must go. 


Berlin is a city of workers and small people. It is that class of people 
that in 1918 was exposed to constant Soviet propaganda and had rejected it. 
Today they demand their freedom. During the last 8 years, more than 10 to 12 
million people have escaped from Soviet controlled Germany using Berlin as the 
gateway to freedom. This migration goes on. Day and night all classes of 
People, students, professional men, businessmen, etc. go on coming. They 
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cannot stay on in East Germany, which is Communistic. They cannot vote 
there. They have been deprived of that basic right of democracy, free elec- 
tions. 


From the very beginning the Soviets had hoped for eventual domination 
over the whole of Germany. Connected with it, the blockade of Berlin, in 
1948, was a major event. The Soviets clamped down over Berlin, then a 
city of 200,000 people, an economic blockade, cutting off all supply lines, 
The Allied, British-French-American, airlift saved the city. Not only was 
the city saved but also the principle of democracy. In fact it was impossible 
to fail such a huge city in that acute winter. The people of Berlin refused 
to surrender. 


I have mentioned the blockade of Berlin for another reason also. It led 
to a change in the relationship between the Western Powers and the German 
people. Until then, we still talked about the occupying powers and the victor 
nations. But the fate of Berlin changed that outlook. Not only the officers 
and soldiers, British, French and American, but also their families in Berlin 
suffered equally and shared the same hardships as did the people of Germany, 
They went through the same starvation, common sacrifice for the cause of 
freedom. That changed the relationship between the victors and the vanquished 
and moulded them into a common brotherhood. Therefore when Khrushchev 
talks today about foreign occupation and foreign troops, he does not know what 
he is saying. In Germany the French, the British and the Americans are not 
thought of as foreign powers. They are considered as allies fighting for the 
same cause. 


The division of Germany became complete at the time of the blockade. 
In 1949, the Western zone held a general election, resulting in a Central Par- 
liament which gave Germans a Federal Government. At the same time, the 
Soviets in their zone of occupation set up a Government by decree ; not a Gov- 
ernment based on free elections but on the one-party system, in which only 
Communist functionaries participated. Thus there came into existence the 
so-called German Democratic Republic. 


The line of demarcation between the Soviet zone and Western zone in 
Germany really became the Iron Curtain. Ever since that problem has been 
before the world. The Federal Republic of Germany actually achieved its full 
sovereignty in 1955. It joined NATO as any other free nation. The Federal 
Republic is the only legitimate spokesman of the whole of Germany, as it is 
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the only German Government established by democratic processes. We never 


vote 

elec. | talk about the West German Republic or West German Government, for that 
would imply recognition of the existence of a separate East Germany. 

ition One of the most important problems of European history, one with which 


n, in | you are all familiar, was that of hostility between the French and the Ger- 
ena | mans, which persisted for centuries. That problem is now gone. Today bet- 
ines, | ween the French people and the German people there exists a partnership 
was | and a human friendship. Every Frenchman who comes to Germany exper- 
sible | iences that and every one of us who goes to France has the same experience. 
used | After all we have many things in common. West Germany in the geographical 
sense has been integrated in the greater European Defence Community and 


t led greater Atlantic community. 
e 


man There exists a strong link between Pakistan and the German Federal Re- 
ictor | public. The Federal Republic is a member of NATO ; Pakistan is a member 
icers | of CENTO. Great Britain and Turkey who are members of NATO are also 
erlin | members of CENTO. There is the associate membership of the United States 
any. | in CENTO and its full membership in NATO. Thus there is an unbroken 
e of | chain stretching from the Artic Ocean, through the Continent of Europe, across 
shed | the Dardanelles, to Turkey. Iran and Pakistan, all members of the defence pacts. 
chev | There is some hope that this world of ours may, under the threat of a common 
what | danger, finally realise its common destiny. 


not 
- the The German problem will have to be solved. The economic prosperity 
which we see today in the Federal Republic will be of no avail if German re- 
unification is not brought about. I mean reunification in freedom. We could 
ade. | haye reunification under Soviet domination at any moment if we wanted it. 
Par- However, we believe strongly in the philosophy of history that freedom is in- 
f the | divisible. Freedom and prosperity and justice in any part of the world are 
40" | meaningless as long as these do not exist in other parts. We do feel that re- 
only | unification of Germany in freedom would be not merely in accord with our 
the | national longings but in accord with the principles of freedom and justice for 
which other nations stand. How is it to be brought about? Certainly not by 
" war, not by any form of violence. We would not be so foolish as even to con- 
wei template such a suggestion, for it would be suicidal for Germany and suicidal 


ful for the whole of mankind. 


eral According to Marxist doctrine, the eventual victory of communism will 
it 1s come about through natural forces. Kremlin is convinced that through its sub- 
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versive movements some day in every single country of the world there will be 
the same form of government as exists today in the Soviet Union. But if we 
can build a truly strong defence organisation, if we can give our people a measure 
of social well-being and make them immune to the temptations of the commu- 
nistic creed, then the day might come when theoretical Marxists might change 
their viewpoint and be willing to establish peaceful relations with a unified non- 
Communist Germany. They might regard that as more profitable than to go 
on interfering in German affairs. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: What is the approximate population in the Soviet zone of 
Germany ? 


Hubertus Prince zu Loewenstein: Soviet-occupied Germany is the 
only territory in Europe which has a decreasing population. It started out with 
about 20 million and is now down to 17. That is the only territory in Europe 
where birth rate is a problem. Somehow the feeling of the people there is why 
have children at all if they are to be born slaves? 


Question: If East Germans remain under occupation for some more 
years they will have Russian ways of thinking and Russian ways of life. Do 
you agree? 


Hubertus Pince zu Loewenstein : To be realistic, yes. Yet the very fact 
that every day so many people are coming to the West shows that their spirit of 
freedom is alive. Our Government has not encouraged them to come. On 
the contrary, it tells them ‘ If you possibly can stay, please do’. On the other 
hand, we cannot refuse asylum to people whose life and liberty are at stake. 


Question : Some of the people who come for asylum might not be bona- 
fide refugees. They might be coming to indulge in subversive activities. 


Hubertus Prince zu Loewenstein : No doubt about it. Therefore people 
coming to the Federal Republic have to be very carefully screened. According 
to the latest official figures published by the Ministry of Interior of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, we know that some 16,000 full-time Soviet agents are 
working in the Federal Republic and every month about 10 million letters and 
other printed matter are coming. 


Question: What is the German population left in the Eastern Provinces, 
which have been taken over by Russia or Poland ? 
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Hubertus Prince zu Loewenstein : lt is difficult to establish correct sta- 
tistics, but approximately in the Eastern Provinces there are about 40-50 thousand 
Germans left. Some of them have German schools. But they are regarded 
as Germanized Poles. 


Question : How far do you think reunification of Germany will be feasi- 
ble if West Germany goes out of NATO and other Pacts ? 


Hubertus Prince zu Loewenstein: This is one of the great problems. 
If the Federal Government decides to leave NATO, which, of course. it could 
do, the result would be that the entire defence system would crumble down 
and NATO as such would collapse. In other words Soviet army units will 
march in and there will be no protection whatsoever against them. 


Dr. I. H. Qureshi: The lecture has come like a breath of fresh air in a 
world which is becoming increasingly a victim of cynicism. 1 am afraid that 
the importance of the problem of Berlin and for that matter of the reunification 
of Germany is not realized fully in quarters where it should be. 1 have heard 
fairly well-informed peoples expressing doubts about the advisibility of the re- 
unification of Germany and raising the old bogey of united German nation being 
athreat to the peace of Europe. Those people do not realize that circumstances 
have completely changed and that a united Germany can no longer be a source 
of danger to Europe or the worid. But this kind of talk is going on in demo- 
cratic countries and one really gets a little tired of the growing feeling of cynicism 
not only in the matter of Germany but also in certain other matiers. You said 
in your speech that freedom was indivisible and that justice was indivisible. 
Today in the Universities of the West. one regrets to see that the dominant phi- 
losophy is not that of liberalism. truth or justice, but it is that of national interests. 
On the altar of national interest many a victim has been-put up for sacrifice. 
But this cannot be done too often. And very much as you feel about East 
Germany, people in this country feel about Kashmir. But where is the sympathy 
for a just cause? Where is the support for a just cause? Ina world of ad- 
vancing national interests, causes really do not matter. Therefore I would say to 
the German people: ‘‘ Go on putting forward your point of view. You 
may be able to conquer cynicism. ” 








EDUCATION IN CHINA! 
A. B. A. Haleem 


Before I deal with the subject of my lecture, namely, “‘ Education in China”. 
I should like to make a few preliminary observations. I was invited by the 
China-Pakistan Friendship Association to attend the National Day Celebrations 
in Peking on the Ist of October, 1960, and to travel in China either before or 
after the celebrations. My hosts wanted me to spend at least a month in their 
country, but on account of my engagements in Karachi I had to cut short my 
visit. My programme was drawn up in Peking as well as the other towns 
which I visited in consultation with me, and my wishes were always respected. 
My hosts were anxious that I should see as much of their country as I could 
within the short time at my disposal and were prepared to take me to any place 
which I desired to visit. I should have liked to see the provinces of Sinkiang, 
Kansen, Chinghai and Ning Hsia, which contain large Muslim populations, 
but that would have entailed an addition of 3 weeks more to my programme. 


By travelling through China I got the impression that the country is mar- 
ching steadily on the road to progress. The towns are being modernised and 
new buildings are springing up. There is rapid industrial growth and fac- 
tories are being built even in the countryside. The arts and crafts for which 
China has always been famous and which were languishing for lack of patron- 
age have been revived and are receiving unstinted encouragement and sup- 
port. Steps are being taken to develop agriculture by all possible means such 
as use of fertilizers, careful selection of seeds, water conservation, improved 
tools and better management. Mechanization is the ultimate goal of agri- 
culture, but the parts of the country through which I travelled are still far be- 
hind that goal. Tree plantation is being carried on on a vast scale, and there is 
a concerted drive for the improvement of national health and hygiene. With 
all the revolutionary changes that have taken place there is a sense of pride in 
the ancient culture of China. The old monuments are being repaired and 
Chinese music, opera and drama are receiving proper encouragement. 


China in the year 1960 cannot be called a rich and prosperous country, 
but we have to remember the conditions prevailing there two decades back. 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 11 November 1960. 
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My Chinese friends said to me again and again : “‘ In judging us and making an 
assessment of our achievements you must keep in mind that before 1949 China 
was a Very poor country. A long period of exploitation by a number of ad- 
vanced and powerful nations was followed by the Japanese invasion, when 
alarge part of China was overrun by the Japanese forces. The Japanese war 
was followed by a bitter civil war which ended only in 1949. These wars, spe- 
cially the Japanese war, wrought a great deal of damage and devastation in 
the country and drained our resources. Thus we have had only 11 years to 
rebuild our country.” There is point and force in this contention, and keep- 
ing in mind this background it must be admitted that China is today making 
rapid progress in the social and economic field. 


The problem of education is being tackled in China today at so many 
different levels that it is not easy to get a clear picture. Educational institutions 
are being run by the Central Government, provinces, counties, municipalities, 
autonomous regions, communes and factories. In other words, they are being 
tun by thousands of people’s councils, commune councils and workers’ coun- 
cils, which are at liberty not merely to administer the existing educational insti- 
tutions but to create new ones within the limits of their resources. The insti- 
tutions which they are authorised and often encouraged to establish may be 
academic, technical or vocational ; they may be whole-time, spare-time or part- 
work and part-study. The spare-time schools and colleges are meant for those 
who are working full-time in an office, factory or commune, while the part- 
work part-study institutions are meant for those—specially boys end girls— 
who are combining their studies with some part-time occupation. The factory 
workers are encouraged to join either a spare-time technical school for im- 
proving their technical skill or a spare-time general school for improving their 
knowledge ; both the institutions may be found on the premises of the bigger 
factories. The communes, besides maintaining kindergartens, primary schools 
and middle schools, are establishing agricultural (vocational) schools,thousands 
of which have already sprung up in the countryside. Thus the members of 
communes also can choose between vocational and general education. 


The people’s councils, commune councils and workers’ councils enjoy 
considerable latitude in administering the educational institutions within their 
charge and in regulating their budgets. They can, for example, levy a small 
tuition fee. But they have to follow the policies of the Central Government, 
and it is the policy of the Government to spread education as rapidly and widely 
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as possible and to keep down the expenses which students have to incur. In 
the primary schools a small tuition fee of 50 cents a month per child is paid by 
the parents (50 cents is equal to Re. 1 in Pakistani currency). In the middle 
schools maintained by the communes and factories the practice varies, but 
in those which I visited no tuition fee is charged. In the middle schools, 
universities, colleges and other institutions of higher learning maintained by 
the Government, there is no tuition fee, no sports fee, no room rent, no 
electricity charge. There is also provision for free medical treatment, 
Students buy their clothes and books and pay for their food. Those who 
cannot afford these expenses, however, can apply for financial assistance 
to the head of the institution, who has at his disposal a fund for granting 
stipends to the poorer students. In the Nanking University, for example, 
70 per cent of the students get stipends. In the Normal College of East 
China, Shanghai, food is supplied to all the students free of charge. It is 
possible that this practice prevails in other Normal Colleges also, but | 
could not verify this supposition. 


At the age of 6 boys and girls enter a primary school, though in the vill- 
ages generally they join at the age of 7. After spending 6 years in a primary 
school they go up to a middle school. The middle stage of education is di- 
vided into junior middle and senior middle—each lasting 3 years. Often, 
though not always, the two stages are combined in a single institution. A pupil 
thus completes his schooling in 12 years—i.e. at the age of 18 or 19. 


After graduation from a middle school a student is entitled to sit for the 
examination which regulates admission to whole-time institutions of higher 
learning. The papers for this examination are set by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion but are examined in the provinces. This examination tests the capacity 
of the examinee for higher education as well as his special aptitude and de- 
termines whether he should be admitted to a course of study in Arts, Science, 
Medicine, Engineering or Technology. In coming to a decision the provin- 
cial committee has also to keep in mind the need of the country for graduates 
in different fields of knowledge as indicated in the plan of national develop- 
ment. The Vice-Chancellor of the Peking University (Prof. Chu Pu-Yuat) 
explained to me that the main purpose of the examination is to determine the 
special aptitude of the student and to decide to which institution he should 
be admitted rather than to eliminate unsuitable candidates. ‘“‘ In her preset 
stage of development”, he added, “China needs highly educated and high! 
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trained men and women in larger numbers than the educational institutions can 
produce.” 


The period of study in the institutions of higher learning is more or less 
yniform. The courses in Arts and Basic Sciences cover 5 years, so do the courses 
in Engineering and Medicine; but the Principal of a Medical College informed 
me that it is proposed to extend the course in Medicine to 6 years. The teach- 
ers’ training course in a Normal College takes four years but there is a proposal 
to extend it to 5. The period devoted to specialised courses in Institutes of 
Technology also, generally speaking, is 5 years. Besides going through the 
prescribed courses of studies and the examinations students are expected to 
do research work under the guidance of the teacher. After graduation they 
can take up a ‘‘ course in advanced learning ’’, which normally takes 3 years and 
corresponds to the Ph.D. course in a Pakistani University. 


All degrees and diplomas have been abolished ; but after successfully com- 
pleting his studies and passing the prescribed examinations a student gets a certi- 
ficate which contains a resume of his record in the University or College con- 
cerned. After graduating he has no need to hunt for a job. It is the duty 
of the State to find him employment. The right of a citizen to work is re- 
cognised and the obligation of a citizen to work is enforced. 


In the course of my stay in China I visited a number of educational insti- 
tutions and was quite favourably impressed by the care taken for providing 
healthy recreation for the students. Volley-ball and basket-ball seem to. be 
the favourite games, with foot-ball appearing as a poor third. The gymna- 
siums were crowded by boys and girls. The latter were eagerly participating 
in all the exercises, including fencing. 


In the schools the subjects taught are more or less the same as those taught 
in Pakistan. But there are two or three important differences which must be 
noticed. Under the head of foreign languages Russian occupies the pride 
of place, with English limping along far behind as a very poor second. In 
fact, in many middle schools Russian is the only foreign language taught. 
Marxism-Leninism is a compulsory subject in the primary as well as the se- 
condary stage of education, and there is a great deal of emphasis on participa- 
tion in productive labour. Ina large middle school run by the Shanghai Muni- 
cipality, where I spent several hours, the Principal explained to me that lessons 
in Marxism-Leninism are necessary for creating socialist consciousness 
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amongst the students, who, as a result of these lessons, li:ave become very dili- 
gent. They are now working not for their personal advancement but for 
building up socialist society. There are two workshops—an electronic instru. 
ments workshop and a machine workshop—on the school premises, but labour 
in these workshops is not considered sufficient. The arguments which the 
Principal advanced in favour of students working in factories and communes 
may be summarised as follows : “‘ They used to despise physical labour. This 
prejudice has been removed from their minds. By mixing with the masses they 
learn the discipline of the workers and the peasants. Moreover, they improve 
their health and acquire knowledge. Formerly many of them could not dis. 
tinguish between different kinds of crops. They now plough the fields and 
plant the crops themselves.”” These remarks of the Principal, however, do not 
go to the root of the matter. The policy of the leaders of China with regard 
to productive labour, as we shall see later, is based on more fundamental consi- 
derations. 


A few moredetails regarding this schoolwill, I hope, be of some interest to 
the pedagogues who might be present here this evening. The total number of 
students is 1,500—all day-scholars. The subjects taught are :. Chinese Lang- 
uage, History, Geography, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Foreign 
Language (i.e. Russian), Politics (i.e. Marxism-Leninism). The maximum size 
of a class is 52 pupils in senior middle, 54 in junior middle. The stuaents re- 
ceive 26 hours’ instruction per week in the class and have 2-3 hours per day on 
the school premises for individual study. The session is divided into 2 terms 
and there is an examination at the end of each term. There are also mid-term 
examinations as well as exercises given by the teachers on their own. Consid- 
erable importance is attached to the combination of theory with practice and 
the students are divided forthispurposeintogroups; for example, the aeroplane- 
motor group, the chemistry group, the animal husbandry group, the warships 
group. For 4 or 5 weeks in the year every pupil must work in a factory or 
onafarm. Besides this he must also do 6-8 hours a week of physical labour 
during the session. There are two vacations—a summer vacation of 4 weeks 
and a winter vacation of a fortnight. A clinic is attached to the school in 
which the students get free medical treatment. There is ‘* broadcasting exer- 
cise ’ for a quarter of an hour every morning. The students attend a sports class 
for two hours a week and take part in games and sports twice a week. 


Most of the teachers in this school are university graduates and possess 
considerable experience of teaching. A new recruit to the teaching staff is 
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treated in the first year as a probationer and gets 48 yuan per mensem. From 
the second year onwards he gets a salary of more than 60 yuan a month. The 
highest salary in the school (namely, 160 yuan a month) is paid to a very senior 
teacher with 35 years’ experience. The teachers are entitled to free medical 
treatment and their teaching load is by no means heavy. The average comes 
to 16 lessons per week, the minimum being 12 and the maximum 18. The 
teachers also are required to take part in physical labour, sometimes with the 
students, though the older ones may be exempted. The age of retirement is 
60 for men and 55 for women, but is not enforced unless a person has become 
physically unfit. In fact, a teacher can continue in service as long as he likes, 
but many teachers themselves apply for retirement after crossing the age-limit. 
The pension is 70 per cent of the salary and may be as much as 80 per cent in 
case of teachers with a long period of service. 


In the institutions of higher learning also, including the medical and engi- 
neering colleges and institutes of technology, a great deal of importance is 
attached to political education (i.e. Marxism-Leninism) and productive labour. 
Every large institution either has or is trying to create workshops of its own. 
Some of them also have their own farms. Students besides working in the 
workshops and on the farms attached to their institution must spend 8 or 9 
weeks in a year in some regular factory or commune. The medical students 
besides taking part in physical labour organise mass campaigns for improvement 
of public health and hygiene. It is indicative of the importance attached to 
the task of increasing production that in the field of medical research special 
attenfion is given to precautionary medicine and to ailments which retard 
production, such as hypertension, burns and industrial injuries. 


China is building a number of large residential universities and colleges, 
each with its own campus. We shall take ‘the Nanking University as an 
example of a residential university. It has 10 faculties, namely Chinese Lang- 
uage and Literature, Foreign Languages, History, Geography, Geology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Mathematics and Meteorology. In the Faculty of Foreign 
Languages only the more important European languages are taught; 'there is 
no provision for any oriental language. The University has 900 teachers and 
more than 7,300 students, including 200 students of advanced learning. It 
has thus 8 students per teacher—which is quite a satisfactory ratio. It main- 
tains 200 laboratories and 7 factories, manufacturing chemicals, semi-conduc- 
lors, radio spare-parts, instruments, optical glasses, biology models and ball- 
bearings. It has its own farm covering 1,000 mu—i.c. approximately 165 acres. 
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The students have to devote 2 months a year to physical labour outside the 
University, while the vacations occupy a month anda half. This leaves 8-8} 
months for academic work. The bulk of the students and teachers reside on 
the campus which has an area of 700 mu or 115 acres. 


Conditions in the Peking University are similar to those in the Nanking 
University, with two important differences. The Peking University has a higher 
ratio of teachers, namely, 6 students per teacher, and possesses a strong Faculty 
of Foreign Languages with provision for the teaching of several oriental lang. 
uages, including Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi. The Department 
of Urdu has on its staff an Indian as well as a Chinese, and half-a-dozen students. 
The boys and girls belonging to the department met me and conversed with 
me freely in Urdu. 


On the 3rd of October, 1960, a Discussion Forum on Culture, Education 
and Public Health was held in which the foreign delegates and some officials 
of the Ministries concerned took part. Mr. Hsen Yen-ping, Minister for 
Culture and a distinguished litterateur who writes under the name of Mao 
Tun, in his introductory speech at this forum, outlined the policy of the Gov. 
ernment and gave certain figures to illustrate the progress ‘of education since 
1949. In 1949, as you all know, the Communist forces triumphed over the 
Kuomintang and the year is referred to in China as the year of liberation. With 
the remarks of Mr. Hsen Yen-ping regarding educational policy I shall deal 
later ; the figures which he gave are as follows :— 


1949 1959 

Childrenin Kindergartens... ... 130,000 21 = Million 
Children in Primary Schools ... ... 23 Million 90 Million 
Children in Middle Schools ... 1.8 Million 12.9 Million 
Boys and girls in Universities, Colleges 

and other institutions of higher 

learning — seh ... 52,000 8,10,000 
Spare-time students receiving higher 

education a ses ib — 3,00,000 


Number of graduates produced by 
the institutions of higher learning 
between 1949-1959 


Before 1949 sos is ..- 25,000 Half a Million 
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Since 1949, 100 million illiterate persons have learnt to read and write and 
39 million are now attending literacy classes. The local committees and local 
secretaries of the Communist Party have been entrusted with the special res- 
ponsibility of wiping out illiteracy among adults. 76 million adults who have 
become literate are attending spare-time primary schools while 20 million 
young and middle-aged workers and peasants are attending spare-time middle 
schools and colleges. These figures bear out the contention that there is in 
China today an organised mass movement for the spread of education. 


In the year 1958, the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party 
held two conferences on education, one in April and the other in June. At 
these conferences, it appears, several matters regarding educational policy 
were debated and decided. Mr. Lu Ting-Yi, an alternate member of the Poli- 
tical Bureau of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, has 
produced a pamphlet on the basis of the conclusions arrived at by these con- 
ferences, which, taken with the speech of the Minister for Culture, throws 
important light on the basic educational policies of the Government. Mr. 
Lu Ting-Yi rejects the propositions that ‘‘ education must be led by experts”’, 
“Professors must run the schools”, and ‘* education for the sake of education”’, 
as bourgeois propositions. He propounds the view that education, being the 
concern of the people as a whole, must be led by the Communist Party. He, 
however, admits the necessity of having a strong corps of specialists in educa- 
tion working under the leadership of the Party. Mr. Lu Ting-Yi justifies the 
emphasis on productive labour not by advancing the arguments put forward 
by the Principal of the middle school to whom I referred afew minutes back, 
but as the most potent means of building a socialist society and of meeting 
the needs of socialist construction, which demand the combination of education 
with productive labour. In his opinion the three basic principles—‘‘ Education 
must serve the politics of the proletariat, must be combined with productive 
labour and must be led by the Communist Party” are interrelated. The views 
of Mr. Lu Ting-Yi are supported by the remarks made at the Discussion Forum 
on the 3rd of October by the Minister of Culture who said : ‘‘ Education must 
serve the politics of the working classes and must be combined with produc- 
tive labour. It must help in building up a socialist society and must prepare 
conditions for communism. Our aim is to enable our students to become cul- 
tured labourers with a socialist consciousness. Our aim is to turn our workers 
and peasants into intellectuals and to turn our intellectuals into labourers. 
We want to turn all our people into cultured labourers with a socialist con- 
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sciousness and to remove the difference between manual work and intellectual 
work.” 


There is no doubt that China has taken a big stride in the field of education 
since 1949 and is forging ahead. This result has been achieved by encouraging 
people’s councils at different levels, workers’ councils and commune councils 
to create new institutions of various types and by allowing them considerable 
latitude in their administration. But this apparent diversity is combined with 
uniformity so far as the aims and objects of education are concerned, because 
educational policy is controlled and guided by the Communist Party. 


I feel, however, that even though new institutions are springing up quickly 
it has not been possible for the universities and colleges to cope fully with the 
rapid increase in the number of students. In the hostels and the canteens I 
noticed a considerable amount of overcrowding. In the hostels, rooms meant 
for two students are occupied by four, and rooms which can conveniently ac- 
commodate 4 persons are occupied by 8. In the Peking University, which is 
an old and leading University, the number of pupils has gone up so rapidly 
that the chairs and tables have been removed from the canteens and students 
take their meals standing. The Vice-Chancellors and Principals frankly ad- 
mitted that there was overcrowding in their institutions but said that it was 
necessary in the broader interests of the country. China needed educated 
and trained personnel faster than they could produce them and it would be 
unwise to keep down the number of students by turning away suitable candi- 
dates for admission. The Vice-Chancellor of the Peking University informed 
me that the views of the students had been ascertained in this connection and 
they had preferred to undergo personal inconvenience rather than see the 
opportunities of higher education denied to their brothers and sisters. 


As I was in China only for a very short period and as I do not know a word 
of Chinese I do not consider myself competent to pass any judgment on the 
educational standards prevailing in the country. I could neither follow the 
lectures or lessons given nor could I read the books prescribed. I, however, 
felt that the rapid expansion of education coupled with the emphasis on pro- 
ductive labour might have resulted in the lowering of standards. My hosts 
did not share this feeling and assured me that as the result of the creation of 
socialist consciousness amongst the students standards had improved. The 
students had become more diligent and regular in their studies, and did the 
work entrusted to them promptly. Cases of absence from class without genuine 
grounds were very rare. 
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I think many of you are interested in the question of ;religious education. 
Before I say anything on the subject, however, I should like to explain that my 
personal observations lead me to the conclusion that there is religious freedom 
in China and that every body is free to worship, or not to worship, God in his 
own fashion. I visited Buddhist temples and found the monks reciting the liturgy 
and the laity offering incense. While driving through Peking on a Sunday morn- 
ing I passed by a church and saw the Christian congregation coming out after 
morning service. I visited mosques and offered my prayers with my co-religion- 
ists. Though the State does not undertake the responsibility of maintaining 
religious buildings as such it may repair a temple or a mosque if it comes’ under 
the category of an ancient monument. There is an old tower on the premises 
of the Jame’ Masjid of Canton which is used by the Moazzin for sounding the 
call to prayer. It has been declared an ancient monument and is kept in good 
repair by the Government. 


I discussed with the Muslims whom I met the question of religious educa- 
tion and they explained to me that though there is no provision for religious 
education in any of the schools maintained by the Government, the communes 
and the factories, there is no objection to a community making arrangements 
for the religious instruction of its children at its own expense. I tried to make 
them realise the importance of religious education but the replies which I re- 
ceived varied from place to place. In Peking the Imam of the Jame’ Masjid in- 
formed me that there was a small school near the mosque. In this school, 
after lessons in the subjects prescribed by the Government were over, the Mus- 
lim children were given instruction in Islam. Arrangements for this had to be 
made by the Muslim community. In Shanghai the Imam of the mosque where 
I offered my prayer said that as the Muslims were scattered all over the city 
it was not possible to establish a madrassah, but many parents arranged for 
the religious instruction of their children in their own homes. I found the 
teply unconvincing. In Canton the Imam of the Jame’ Masjid informed me that 
he made special arrangements for the religious instruction of Muslim children 
during the school vacations. 


It is thus obvious that the state of affairs so far as religious education is 
concerned is far from satisfactory. I could not help feeling that this was due 
to lack of initiative or indifference to the problem of religious education on 
the part of my co-religionists. We have to remember, however, that in the 
Cities of China which I visited the Muslims form a very small minority. In the 
Provinces of Sinkiang, Ning Hsia, Kansen and Chinghai, where there are large 
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Muslim populations, the conditions may be different. 


In all the universities of Pakistan we teach Political Science or Political 
Philosophy. This subject includes the study of the writings of the great poli- 
tical thinkers from Plato and Aristotle down to our own day, and critical appre. 
ciation of the theories, often diametrically opposed, propounded by them re- 
garding Government and Society. It enables the students to make a compara- 
tive assessment of the ideas of these great thinkers, and encourages them to form 
their own independent judgment. I could not help noticing the absence of this 
very stimulating subject from the curricula of the Chinese Universities. 


In the University of Peking, as | have mentioned before, provision exists 
for the teaching of a number of oriental languages, but I have a feeling that 
oriental studies do not occupy in the curricula of the Universities of China the 
position which they deserve, and Chinese students in a number of institutions 
of higher learning do not get an opportunity of studying the languages and 
literatures of Pakistan, Iran, Turkey and Arabia. I am touching on this sub- 
ject with a certain amount of hesitation because we in Pakistan have made no 
provision in our Universities for the study of Chinese language and literature 
and have denied our rising generation all access to the great cultural heritage 
of China. China and Pakistan are near neighbours and there was considerable 
cultural exchange between the two countries in olden days, but today we know 
as little about China as the Chinese know about us. It is high time that these 
omissions were rectified on both sides. The Chinese educationists whom I met 
expressed a strong desire for strengthening the cultural ties between the two 
countries and for exchange of teachers and students. I feel that a beginning 
should be made in this connection by establishing a department of Chinese 
Language and Literature in one of the Universities of Pakistan, so that the way 
may be paved for better cultural exchanges in future. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : Sir, in your talk there was no mention about the study of law. 
I would like to know whether there is any arrangement made for law colleges 
or not ? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : Law is studied in several Chinese Universities. 
There are also separate institutes for the study of law. But you will not find 
arrangements for instruction in law in every University because lawyers do no! 
play the same role in China as they do in Pakistan. 
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Question : Sir, you mentioned that there are different local authorities 
which administer various educational institutions. May I ask are the syllabi 
identical and how is the standard of education maintained ? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : As I said the direction of policy is in the hands 
of the Communist Party which prescribes the syllabi. This, I presume, helps 
to maintain the standard. 


Question : Sir, you said there is religious freedom. But the general im- 
pression is that Communist policy is based on anti-religious feelings and that 
education is on such a pattern as to create anti-religious ideas. I would like 
to know if there is anything in the educational system which is positively anti- 
teligious or creates anti-Islamic or anti-religious ideas? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : As I have explained, the policy of the Government 
isone of non-interference with religion. I talked to various Chinese friends who 
were members of the Communist Party and they frankly told me that they 
had no religion and no anti-religious bias. I enquired from a Chinese gentle- 
man whether Mao Tse-tung had any religion. He said that in his younger days 
Mao Tse-tung studied Buddhism, Christianity and other religious systems and 
then he decided to follow the middle course, i.e. to have no religious beliefs. 
I have already said that the State does not provide any religious education, 
but if anybody wishes to have religious education, he can make his own arrange- 
ments at his own expense. So far as the curricula are concerned, they do not 
contain, as far as I could ascertain, anti-religious material, unless you feel that 
dialectical materialism itself creates an anti-religious bias. 


Question : Have the Chinese people succeeded in revising their alphabet 
and evolved any other new system of writing ? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : Controversy is still going on and the educationists 
are divided. Some are in favour of retaining the old characters which are 
very beautiful and are a part of their culture, others are opposed to them be- 
Cause they are cumbersome. Many are in favour of adopting the Latin alpha- 
bet, but amongst them also there are two schools of thought. Some would 
like to adopt the Latin alphabet with its present sounds, while others maintain 
that the Latin alphabet should be adopted with important modifications so 
that the Latin letters should carry the Chinese sounds. No final decision has 
been arrived at as yet. 
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Question : Sir, you said about physical labour and participation in pro- 
ductive labour, 8-9 hours in a week and 5-6 weeks in a year, and that in your 
opinion it may lead to the lowering of standards. But this is one fact on which 
if you could put more emphasis, it would bring about a big change in our out- 
look on education. Could you please throw more light on this problem? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : 1 do not hold the view that participation in physical 
labour by itself lowers the standards. What I said was that I had a feeling 
that the too rapid expansion of education and influx of large numbers of stu- 
dents coupled with the over-emphasis on physical labour might tend to lower 
the standards. But I cannot express any definite opinion because of my igno- 
rance of the Chinese language. I could not follow the lectures nor could I 
read the books prescribed. It is therefore not possible for me to express an 
opinion. The Chinese educationists maintain that there has been no lowering 
of standards because there is better response among the students. 


Question : You have said in the course of your address that subjects like 
Marxism-Leninism are taught in the schools and colleges. Do you suppose 
at the school level the boys understand and have some idea of what they are 
learning? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem +: 1 did not say that they are teaching the works of 
Karl Marx and Lenin. That will be above the heads of school children. They 
teach the ideas of those thinkers in very simple language. In fact, the ten- 
dency in China is to teach Communism to the students as interpreted by Mao 
Tse-tung. 


Question : When you say that history is taught in China, do you mean 
ancient history or modern history? In ancient history we find that most of 
the Chinese were very religious people. If that history is taught, how can the 
Chinese cut themselves off from the ancient times? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : Chinese history taught includes both ancient and 
modern. I visited two museums of history, one in Canton and the other in 
Peking. The Canton museum deals only with modern history, i.e. revolutionary 
history from 1911 onwards. In Peking I visited a big museum of history which 
deals with ancient and mediaeval history going back to pre-historic days and 
coming down to 1840. The whole of Chinese history is taught, but history i 
a subject which everybody interprets in his own way. 
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Question : We are religious people and we have respect for Lord Buddha, 
but I wonder how these people deal with personalities like Confucius or the 
religious people who came to India and studied in Taxila and other places. 
How do they look at the ancient religious personalities? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : You respect Lord Buddha but you are not a Bud- 
dhist. They respect Lord Buddha and Confucius but they do not follow them. 


Question : If I am a religious man I would give respect to the religious 
leaders. If these people are not religious how can they respect their ancient 
religious personalities? Also the old and ancient Chinese culture is very 
rich in religious culture and if religion does not have any part in China, how 
can the two aspects be reconciled—ancient and modern? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : All that I can say is that in my conversations with 
Chinese I found them full of respect for Lord Buddha and Confucius. Buddha 
was not a Chinese but all the same Buddhism has played a great part in the his- 
tory of China. They have great respect for Confucius but they are not prepared 
to follow him. They feel that his teachings are out-moded and out of date. 
Confucius preached a way of life, but they think that that way of life is not 
suited to modern conditions. They consider Chairman Mao Tse-tung as great 
aman as Confucius and feel that he has given them a new way of life. As far 
as history is concerned, as I said, it is a question of interpretation. Take Indian 
history for example. There are certain events and developmerts which are 
interpreted differently by British historians, Hindu historians and Muslim his- 
torians. I have not read Chinese history books written recently but I have no 
doubt that they interpret Chinese history in their own way. 


Question : During the course of your visits to so many educational insti- 
tutions, particularly universities in China, did you see any evidence amongst 
the student community about the Sino-Indian differences? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : 1 did not discuss this question with the students. 
When I went to their canteens and hostels I talked to them about themselves. 
I, however, did discuss this question with certain Chinese gentlemen, more 
or less of my age, and, as I had been to India before going to China, I was fully 
apprised of the Indian point of view and I told them what the Indian point 
of view was. Their stand is this : ** India is taking its stand on the MacMahon 
Line. The MacMahon Line was never recognised by the Government of 
China. It was impose by the British when our Government was weak, but 
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even that weak Government never recognised the MacMahon Line. There- 
fore it has no value from our point of view. We do not want to attack India, 
We want peace with all our neighbours and we are prepared to settle our differ- 
ences with India peacefully and amicably across a table by means of negotia- 
tions. That is why Premier Chou En-lai went to New Delhi to meet Premier 
Nehru ; but there will be no settlement so long as India takés its stand on the 
MacMahon Line.” 


Question : What is the medium of instruction at the higher level? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : The medium of instruction is Chinese from top to 
bottom. There is no question of having a foreign language as medium of 
instruction. 


Question : In the field of Engineering and Medicine have they adopted 
the English words or have they translated them into Chinese? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : 1 am not an authority on this subject but I think 
they are using a number of English or Latin words. I will give you my reasons. 
When I visited a Medical College, the Principal made certain introductory 
remarks about the institution. Opposite me there was sitting a Professor of 
the College who did not know English. My interpreter found it very difficult 
to translate certain medical terms and this Professor, who had studied medicine 
in Chinese, knew the English terms and helped the interpreter. The inference 
is that a number of English or Latin terms are being used in the study of subjects 
like Engineering and Medicine, but of course they have Chinese equivalents 
for them. 


Question: Are there any European or American students in the Chinese 
educational institutions? Do the Chinese Universities encourage students 
from America or the European countries? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem : Diplomatically speaking, the Chinese are not on 
speaking terms with the Americans and the Americans are not on speaking 
terms with the Chinese ; so the question of coming across American students 
in China does not arise. I saw afew American tourists, but I believe the Amer- 
can Government is rather reluctant to allow its citizens to visit China. Any: 
how, there is no question of American students studying at Chinese Universi- 
ties. The American Government would not allow it. The Chinese want to have 
foreign students in their universities. There are many Russian students in the 
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Peking University. There are some Indian and Burmese students also, and 
they are prepared to offer seats to Pakistani students as well. 


Question: Are there any Catholic missionary organisations running 
or maintaining their own schools and colleges? Are there any American 
and British missionaries in China? 


Prof. A. B. A. Haleem: 1am not aware of any Roman Catholic organisa- 
tion which maintains schools and colleges. But if the Roman Catholics want 
to run schools for Roman Catholic children for the purpose of teaching them 
Christianity, there would be no objection. They cannot, however, run schools 
and colleges for the general public. There are some American and British 
missionaries. There are also Chinese missionaries. They are free to carry 
on their work as missionaries. 








THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE WORLD! 


Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 


As is well known, it was in 1945, towards the end of the War, that a Con- 
ference was held at Sin Francisco to evolve the Charter of the United Nations, 
Fortysix states attended that Conference and for over three years their dele- 
gates struggled at the drafting of the various Articles of the Charter. On 26 
June 1945, we completed our work. That is why, 26 June is still observed as 
the United Nations Day. Provisions with regard to the Security Council, spe- 
cially charged with the responsibility for maintaining peace led to a good deal 
of contention. There has to be in the Council unanimity so far as five Great 
Powers were concerned. Each one of them has the right to veto any proposition. 
Some of us were not in favour of the veto at all. Dr. Evatt of Australia and 
some others, including me, opposed it. This was a dangerous power, we 
thought, which was being given to some members of the Council. It would even 
prevent action which four members of the Council along with non-permanent 
members might wish to take. We said that it would paralyse the working of 
the entire system. But all the five Great Powers were in favour of the veto. 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, one of the United States delegates, a man of great charac- 
ter and ability, came to me after I had spoken opposing the veto and said quite 
frankly that if the veto provision was deleted, there would be no Charter for 
the United Nations at all. The United States Congress and Senate, he said, 
would never accept the Charter unless the veto provision was embodied in it. 
Of course the U.S.S.R. was in favour of the veto too. Thus, rather than have 
no Charter at all, we agreed to the Great Power veto. But we were confident 
that at least it would not come in the way of Council efforts to stop wars bet- 
ween small nations. However, after a great deal of difficulty we were able to 
obtain agreement on a provision for the revision of the Charter after a period 
of ten years. Of course there was nothing to prevent anyone from proposing 
an amendment of the Charter at any time. But we wanted positive action 
and therefore provided that the matter should be put on the agenda of the 
Tenth General Assembly. The opinions of the Big Powers at the end of ten 
years after the adoption of the Charter were no different from what they were 
before and there is no possibility of any amendment of the Charter. 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 7 December 1960. 
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You might well ask what is the purpose of having this big organisation 
if it cannot avoid a war between two Big Powers? The General Assembly of 
the United Nations has been described by Senator Burke as the Town Hall of 
the world. You know what a Town Hall is. It is a place where by right the 
public of a town can meet to express its views about any matter and certainly 
against the municipal organisation that dominates over the life of the town. 
It is in this sense that the United Nations General Assembly is the Town Hall 
of the world, where there is free speech and opinions are given frank expres- 
sion. This is the main value of the organisation. When the First War and the 
Second War broke out nobody knew the rights or wrongs of the dispute till long 
afterwards. Itwasa confounded and confusing situation. Therefore, you can 
realise the value of United Nations as a Town Hall, where public opinion could 
be expressed before a conflagration takes place, long before a situation becomes 
so grave as to lead to a war. It would enable nations to know the rights and 
wrongs of the matter and if they are wise and believe in the principles of fair- 
ness and justice they would know which party they should support. I am 
not oversimplifying th: matter when I say that this is the greatest value which 
the General Assembly has. 


In the very early years, it was realised that the causes of war were deep 
rooted. The real cause of war is the desire of some countries to possess terri- 
tories belonging to other countries and to exploit them or, having got them, to 
continue exploiting them. Fundamentally it was economic imbalance and 
social inequality that led to wars, directly or indirectly. In preparing the 
Charter these things were given due consideration. There is no use depending 
on purely corrective factors like military power to intervene and put down an 
aggressive party. An effort has been made to ensure economic justice and 
social justice. While the draft that was placed before us at San Francisco 
contained only two clauses about economic and social matters, fortunately a 
committee called the Economic and Social Committee was setup. It deliberated 
over the matter for nearly two months and the result was not two clauses but 
two chapters embodying the principles that should govern questions of econo- 
mic and social justice. I happened to be chosen as the chairman of that sub- 
committee. This committee produced the chapters I have spoken of. There 
Were many differing views about the pressing question whether we should 
aim at full employment or a high level of stable employment. The Canadian 
and the American delegates said that there should be a high level of stable 
employment. The British, who then had a Labour Government, pleaded for 
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full employment. Anyhow, the Charter speaks of a-high stable level of em- 
ployment and not full employment. Later in 1957 the ECOSOC adopted a 
resolution that full employment should be the goal. ' 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations is the pivot of the whole or- 
ganisation. He controls its administration. He does so through an inter- 
national civil service. He brings to the notice of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council any crisis that occurs in any part of the world. Today Mr, 
Dag Hammarskjold is the Secretary-General. I happen to know him personally, 
I cannot pay too high a tribute to his character, courage, sense of duty, impar- 
tiality and fairness. People who level accusations against him do so for politi- 
cal reasons or they do not know what they are talking about. I have been in close 
comradeship with him as well as with Mr. Trygve Lie. Mr. Hammarskjold 
is the right type of man for our developing world. He is bo!d and fearless, 
To accuse him of being partial to this or that Western nation is to accuse 
oneself of a sense of perversity. The decision that he has taken with reference 
to Congo must draw our admiration. He may not have foreseen the con- 
sequences of that decision and indeed nobody could have foreseen them. It 
is very easy to be wise after the event. 


You are aware of the effort that the United Nations is making for the 
uplift of the underdeveloped countries. But that effort is outstripped by the 
economic assistance which the United States is giving to those countries. We 
must gratefully acknowledge what American generosity has done for the world. 
The United States first devoted itself to the reconstruction of war-devastated 
Europe. It poured billions and billions into its various countries. If today 
Germany is able to stand on its legs, it is due to the Marshall Aid. The most 
significant and the most curious fact is that Japan, against whom Americans 
were very bitter after it attacked Pearl Harbour, has been rebuilt completely 
with the help of American dollars. American philanthropy is unrivalled and 
unimaginable. The American citizens are paying for the development of the 
economy of the world. We feel the utmost gratitude to America and other 
nations which are doing so much for our poverty-striken people. 


Many of the newly established independent Governments have had difi- 
culties about administrators. In India and Pakistan at least 50 per cent of the 
Civil Service was native before they attained independence. The Police Ser- 
vice was almost entirely manned by the local citizens, so were the engineering 
and education services. But there are countries in which the highest native 
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civil servant they had was a stenographer. They had no one who could pre- 
pare a budget or know anything about taxation. There are countries where 
they have no administrative skill. The United Nations and its specialised 
agencies have taken upon themselves to fill this void. Scores of administra- 
tors, educationists, engineers and doctors from different countries have gone 
toothers. The people of Central and Eastern Africa are as capable and worthy 
as those of any Asian or Western country. It is the opportunity that they have 
been lacking. We are all the children of the same God and must help each 
other. 


When I hear of people talk about the devastation of the coming world, 
Ido not shudder. There is a higher purpose ruling this world notwithstanding 
what the world statesmen and military leaders may say. I believe in a higher 
destiny for the world. All that is here belongs to God, who has created it for 
acertain purpose. That purpose is being worked out. It will be worked out. 
That being my belief, I am not perturbed about the future of the world. 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Qamar Saeed Siddiqi 


Several momentous decisions have been taken and more will follow re 
garding the unity or disunity of Europe. In this process sentiment is mixed up 
with hard political and economic realities. There has however been a singular 
lack of mature interest in the problems of Europe among the peoples of other 
parts of the world. The political drama of the Congo has proved to be much 
more fascinating than her association with the European Economic Commv- 
nity. Nevertheless the creation of a European market and in its response, thees- 
tablishment of a Free Trade Area, have many far reaching and deep-rooted im- 
plications for several developing countries which have economic ties both 
with Britain and Continental Europe. Britain, which is the pivotal centre of 
the whole European controversy, is also the presidential centre of Common- 
wealth, a partly non-European group. Any step which Britain takes in her 
relations with Europe is bound to have its repercussions in Commonwealth 
activity. Of these facts an analysis is here attempted from the point of view of 
the various developing nations of the Commonwealth. Commonwealth ties 
as such have been dealt with only as far as they are important for economic de- 
velopment in the area. 


Apparently it is the Common Market of the six Messina Powers! which 
has a great potential impact upon the development of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries. It aims not only at abolishing the internal tariffs of the Community but 
to harmonize also its external tariffs, as applying to third countries, including 
the Commonwealth nations. The common tariff will not be above 3 per cent 
on many raw materials or above 10 per cent on semi-finished goods ; on the 
rest of the goods it will be the average tariff applied by the member countries 
at the beginning of 1957. The Common Market is wider in its scope and 
area of operation. It includes not only industrial goods but also agricultural 
products. It extends preferential treatment to African territories, which are 
in many cases competitors to several Commonwealth nations. Obviously such 
arrangements are bound to affect the trade patterns of the Commonwealth 
countries and through it, their foreign exchange resources, so vitally needed 





1 France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
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for their development. The European Free Trade Area (EFTA) of the Outer 
seven!, which excludes agriculture from its field of operation and which requires 
only the removal of the internal trade barriers, leaves each country free to treat 
any other outside country equally favourably. Thus Britain need not make any 
upward revision of her tariffs related to Commonwealth countries and will 
continue to admit most of Commonwealth goods free of duty. However, Com- 
monwealth products are no longer getting a better treatment than the products 
of the signatories of the Stockholm Treaty. 


The problem of the developing countries is not so simple as to be related 
oily to the present situation. Development being a long range and continuous 
process must be affected by the future tendencies of all the related factors. 
Some of the future possible changes are of course visible, with a reasonable 
degree of clarity, even at the present time. As the development proceeds, under- 
developed countries will have a changed pattern of production and will be seek- 
ing more and more markets for their industrial goods. How the Common Mar- 
ket and EFTA will aid or hinder such an expansion of their export market is 
therefore an important matter for consideration. Further if, in view of the 
great effort in Europe for uniting the two commercial blocs, at some future time 
the Common Market and EFTA merge into a wider common market or free 
trade area? further complications will arise for many Commonwealth countries. 
The three most important elements of the problem are :— 


(1) how the Common Market and EFTA, as they stand today and if 
they continue to remain so, affect the present and future exchange 
earning capacity and potential ability to expand export market of 
Commonwealth countries? 

(2) how the merger of EFTA into a wider common market will react 
on these matters? or alternatively 

(3) if as a result of changed circumstances and fresh negotiations, the 
plans for combining EFTA and the Common Market into a bigger 
free trade area succeed, what will be their impact on Commonwealth 
economic development ? 


The immediate impact of the Common Market on Commonwealth trade 
depends mainly upon three factors : (i) The importance in terms of value and 





1 Britain, three Scandinavian countries, Austria, Portugal and Switzerland. 


2 The political factors, such as British view on sovereignty and Commonwealth consulta- 
French desire for political unity, and Austrian and Swiss neutrality are some of the 
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quantity of the commodities which the Commonwealth countries export to 
the Six in competition with any of the members of the Common Market or 
any of the associated territories ; (ii) The rate of tariff to which such Com- 
monwealth products will be subjected before entering the Common Market 
area while the same, or similar goods from any of the competitors within the 
Community, will be gaining free entry ; and (iii) The ability of the Common 
Market members to replace the exports of the Commonwealth as a result of the 
tariff advantage accorded to the European Community}. 


From the Commonwealth point of view, exports of raw materials and foods 
occupy a pre-eminet position in its trade relations with the rest of the world, 
including Europe. Raw materials account for 71 per cent of all the Common- 
wealth exports to the Six and food, drinks and tobacco constitute 20 per cent 
of the same total. It is a matter of some satisfaction as far as raw materials are 
concerned that most of them enter the Common Market free of duty; even 
several items included in the famous list “‘G’”’ remain unaffected. The in- 
ability to produce some of these raw materials locally and the desire to main- 
tain low costs of their expanding industries explain this rather generous treat- 
ment of raw materials by the Common Market countries. Practically all the 
mineral ores, like iron, copper, lead, zinc and tin ores face a Zero tariff and 
Canada, Australia and Rhodesia, their main suppliers from Commonwealth, 
need not worry on this account. Duties on lead and zinc metals will not also be 
doing much harm as the Commonwealth mainly exports ore and as long as it 
continues to do so, it will not be much affected. However should the Com- 
monwealth suppliers try to increase their exports of zinc and lead metals in- 
stead of ore, their position will become difficult because of competition from 
the protected’ European industries in Belgium and Italy. Another adverse 
effect may be on Canada’s sales of aluminium because of a 10 per cent duty im- 
posed to protect the associated African territories. 


The other group of raw materials consisting of fibres and rubber is of 
prime importance to the Asian members and Australia. But here again there 
are few reasons for being disturbed. Wool, jute, and cotton have all gained 
free entry and though except for wool, demand for Commonwealth jute and 
cotton is not expected to rise due to this European arrangement, there are only 
limited chances of trade being lost in these commodities. The natural rubber 
of Malaya also faces no tariff discrimination and rubber production of the 





1 European Economic Community (EEC) is the official and correct name of the 
Common Market system established by the Rome Treaty. 
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FEC territories is also very small. Nevertheless, there is one common danger 
to all these commodities and that is the possibility of their being substituted 
for with man made products. For example, the consumption of synthetic 
tubber has risen from 14.6 per cent to 29.6 per cent in Germany, and from 
10 per cent to 20.4 per cent in Netherlands during 1955-58. Jute, mainly coming 
from Pakistan, also faces the threat of a decline in demand due to increasing 
use of paper sacs. Synthetic substitutes are being used for wool and cotton 
also, This process of substitution has been going on with limited success. - It 
began before the establishment of the Common Market but it will be greatly ac- 
celerated in an integrated Europe because of industrial expansion, progress 
in research methods and particularly because of a greater influx of American 
capital. 


Food exports from Commonwealth countries mainly come from Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and India but their importance as foreign exchange 
earners isfar greater to New Zealand, Ceylon, Ghana, British East Africa and 
West Indies which heavily depend upon their food exports and have much less 
diversified economies. As a result of the Common Market some of the Com- 
monwealth countries face competition in a disadvantageous position, from 
European food producers, while others have been discriminated due to the 
preferential association of African territories with EEC. Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada which supply grains, meat, dairy products and fruits and 
vegetables may lose their sales due to self-sufficiency policies of EEC. Of 
course even previously, agricultural protection in the EEC countries was very 
stiff and they were importing from overseas only what they could not produce 
at home—that is what was absolutely essential. Continental agriculture being 
a high cost one has now been more rigorously protected under the Rome Treaty. 
The agricultural arrangements embodied in that treaty seek to “‘ offer guaran- 
tees regarding the employment and standard of living of the producers con- 
cerned equivalent to those of already guaranteed in any national organisation ”’, 
and so will provide a system of minimum support prices for farmers at least as 
generous as that in the most protective member country. So obviously the 
Commonwealth producers will face increased protection in hitherto lesser 
Protective countries in the European market. Moreover, on the supply side 
there are considerable possibilities of increasing local production, particularly 
of grains on the Continent. Therefore the margin left to be imported will 
decrease and the Commonwealth suppliers will suffer. Estimated net import 
into Europe of grains and flour will by 1970. fall by 25 per cent, out of which 
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four-fifths of the decline will occurin EEC countries. Thus Australia’s occa. 
sional exports of wheat may be eliminated and barley sales may decline. Cana. 
da’s wheat export may be less affected due to its higher quality and possible shift 
of European demand to better quality grains. For meat, Australia and New 
Zealand will face a common tariff of 20 per cent on fresh, chilled and frozen 
beef and an average duty of about 19 per cent (operating in 1957) on mutton 
and lamb. Butter will also be more heavily protected as all dairy products are 
subject to the common agricultural policy of EEC. Nevertheless the European 
off-take of these products from the Commonwealth is very limited and the 
harm done will not be colossal. But as European demand for these products 
may grow as a result of increasing incomes, Commonwealth countries will have 
been deprived of a potential market in Europe. 


The impact on food, drinks and tobacco trade is more marked in case 
of tropical products. In fact the African countries of the Commonwealth 
have much closer ties with the Six than its Asian members and are therefore 
more dependent upon European countries for the disposal of their agricultural 
products. Kenya, Ghana, Uganda and Nigeria have all been of late sending 
about one-third of their total exports to the Six. Now they will be in a dis- 
advantageous position as against their competitors from the associated terti- 
tories of EEC as they will be paying tariffs while the latter will be exempted 
from any such duty. Among the most important commodities, under the cate- 
gory of “‘ food, drinks and tobacco” imported by the Six from these countries 
are cocoa, coffee, tobacco, oil seeds, oils and fats, bananas, tea and sugar. Oils 
and fats have been granted free entry. Regarding other things, the following 
table will give a rough idea of the impact on different Commonwealth countries 
in this region :— 








Common Commonwealth countries 
Commodity Market mainly affected 
tariff 
Bananas ... “ne sie 20% sia 
Coffee... se a 16% Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyke, 
Malaya, India. 

Cocoa... a es , A Ghana, Nigeria. 
Tea ies — vs 35% Kenya, Ceylon. 
Sugar sap ‘0s mn 80% ie 
Tobacco ... sie nen 30% Rhodesia, India, Nyasaland. 
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The effect will be more serious for countries, like Kenya and Uganda, 


| which are dependent upon one or two commodities. Ghana has also genuine 


reasons for being anxious as it was hitherto supplying to Germany about 80 per 
cent of her total imports of cocoa. In certain cases the danger is more poten- 
tial rather than immediate as for example Ceylon’s efforts for expanding her 
marketfor tea in Italy and Netherlands have been frustrated. In case of tobac- 
co, the associated territories mostly produce low quality tobacco and therefore 
the higher quality flu-cured tobacco is not seriously threatened. 


Now apart from these important categories of exports, another item which, 
though of less importance at present but has vast potentialities, is ‘‘ manu- 
facture’. In fact when we are considering the impact of any phenomenon 
on the development of Afro-Asian countries we are more or less concerned with 
the influence of that phenomenon on the future growth of industries. From 
the development point of view the hindrance which EEC may provide to the 
fast developing industries of the Commonwealth is therefore the most crucial 
consideration. And this is the reason why we find a more strict attitude towards 
European integration on the part of India and Canada, the two comparatively 
more industrialised nations of the Commonwealth. The name of these two 
countries would suggest the Commonwealth industrial pattern, which embodies 
both the capital intensive and high labour cost industries of what are called 
“older dominions’ and the cheap labour industries of the ‘‘ new republics ”’. 
While the advantages of a larger market and large scale economies will make 
industrial production in the Community much cheaper, the capital intensive 
industries of Canada, already handicapped by high labour costs, will still be 
more uncompetitive, specially when they have to face an external tariff of the 
Six. Canada’s chemical industries, which were supplying 4 to 5 million pounds 
worth of chemicals yearly to EEC, will be the worst sufferers as the Common 
Market tariff will be generally high and under its protection local capacity will 
beextended. Similarly affected will be the polythene, vinyl acetate, and nylon ex- 
portsto Europe. Canadian aircraft and vehicles industry, though never enjoying 
good prospects of export to Europe due to high cost, will further face German 
and French competition. Canadian export of newsprint was already being 
teplaced by local supplies in France and this process will be quickened and 
intensified under-the EEC protection. Moreover the increasing demand of 
newsprint from Europe will not be of any value to the Canadian industry. 


Asian countries have traditionally been important suppliers of raw ma- 
terials, But since independence they have made tremendous efforts to indus- 
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trialise their economies and have become important exporters of at least textiles. 
Hongkong, though still a Britishcolony, has also been increasing its industrial 
exports to Europe, as will be evident from the following table :— 


TEXTILE EXPORTS OF INDIA, PAKISTAN AND HONGKONG TO 
EUROPE 





India : Pakistan Hongkong 
U.K. Others U.K. Others U.K. Others 








ee 4222 ~—-.: 162 4 2,093 312 
1955 .. 21,441 5,063 566 65 5,004 345 
1956 ... — 19,205 5,182 1,125 727 6,546 578 
1957 ~~. ao 5,857 1,293 1,106 8,793 930 
1958 .. 19,100 6,073 622 907 11,029 —«:1,739 





This promising textile industry may be threatened in more than one ways 
by EEC. Obviously the common tariff, which is going to be higher than that 
presently applied by Germany and the Benelux countries, will weaken its com- 
petitive strength in these markets. Moreover hitherto in European markets, 
the cotton textiles from these three Commonwealth areas were enjoying lesser 
restrictions as compared to Japan and were generally protected from the com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe and China. Now it is likely that a global 
quota will be fixed for cheaper varieties which will bring Pakistan, India and 
Hongkong into direct competition with Japan, China and the Eastern European 
countries. Because of labour cheapness in China and because of improved tech- 
niques in Japan and Eastern Europe, it will in all probability be very difficult 
for the Commonwealth countries of Asia to hold their cotton textile exports 
to Europe. It is also suggested in many quarters that the quota will also be 
comparatively smaller. The developing jute industry of Pakistan will also face 
a common tariff of about 23 per cent as compared to the present 18 per cent 
duty on jute fabrics and 6 per cent on heavy sacs by the Benelux countries and 
20’ per cent by Germany. Stringent quotas are also expected in this case. 
Clothing is another industry, particularly in Hongkong and India, which has 
quite a considerable market in Germany and will face a 20 per cent to 23 pet 
cent duty (as compared to the present duty of 15 per cent) and will have to.com- 
pete with low priced Dutch and Italian goods. 
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Put very briefly, Commonwealth countries stand to lose in many respects 
because of the EEC arrangements. The more this system is supplemented 
with restrictive policies, the more will be the loss to the Commonwealth. With 
the exception of raw materials, which in fact may gain in certain respects due 
to industrial expansion in Europe, food, drinks and tobacco will suffer mode- 
rately, but the industrial market in Europe for Commonwealth goods may be 
completely eliminated in certain cases. 


At this point, it seems appropriate to comment on certain fallacious argu- 
ments. One of them is that with greater economic progress, European capacity 
to import will increase. But who will benefit? The growing tendency to 
meet the increased demand from within the Community will not allow Com- 
monwealth outsiders to share in the increased prosperity. Perhaps they may 
be able to export more of their raw materials. But they want to lessen their 
dependence on raw material exports and wish to push forward their industrial 
exports. For this the European market will be closed. Another argument is 
that the natural market for Commonwealth countries is not Europe but else- 
where. Even for this third market, European industries enjoying large scale 
economies may prove to be formidable competitors to the young industries of 
Asia. Moreover, because of the association of the African territories with 
EEC, which involves also considerable European investment in these terri- 
tories, they will look more towards Europe even for their supplies and a fairly 
large slice of the potential African market has been snatched away by EEC 
from Commonwealth. 


So far only the trade aspect of the problem and its impact on development 
have been discussed. But it may have an important influence on European 
capital supplies to the Commonwealth. At present there is not much capital 
outflow from the Six to the Commonwealth countries. However there are 
vast potentialities of capital supply from the expanding economies of Europe 
particularly German. But now it seems likely that there will be much more 
concentration of capital on investment within the Community and the asso- 
ciated territories, leaving very little for elsewhere. Under the Rome Treaty 
a development fund will be established to provide interest free resources to 
the oversea territories. Out of a total of 581 million dollars, Germany, having 
no territory of her own, will be supplying about 35 per cent. The former 
French territories will be getting about 70 per cent of the total, that is more than 
twice of what France will contribute. This involves a diversion of non-French 
capital, from its more likely channels, towards territories outside the Ccm- 
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monwealth. Therefore less capital is likely to go to the Commonwealth coun- 
tries than otherwise. 


Commonwealth countries have much greater market in EFTA than in 
EEC, for Britain alone takes about 40 per cent of all the Commonwealth ex- 
ports and 63 per cent of the total exports to Europe from Commonwealth, 
However the Commonwealth does not have much tradewith other EFTA coun- 
tries. Britain gives Commonwealth preference to goods from other Com- 
monwealth countries and admits most of them free of duty. As EFTA does 
not involve any harmonization of external tariff, Britain will continue to exempt 
Commonwealth products from any tariff duty. But a new element has been 
introduced by EFTA in these trade relations viz., EFTA members will enjoy 
the same preferential treatment in the British market as Commonwealth coun- 
tries do, and Commonwealth preference has been erased as far as the EFTA 
countries and their goods covered by the Stockholm Treaty are concerned, 
Now the EFTA countries will be able to compete in Britain with the Common- 
wealth for all the goods produced in both the parts of the world. Fortunately, 
however, the production and trade patterns of EFTA and those of the Com- 
monwealth nations are such that in very few cases a real competition will follow 
between the two areas. 


Tropical products like food, drinks, tobacco and raw materials, which 
have the largest share of Commonwealth exports to EFTA (mainly to Britain) 
or for that matter of all the Commonwealth exports to Europe, are not produced 
in the Outer Seven. Temperate food stuffs, particularly dairy products, may 
come into competition with Danish products. Some of the mineral ores, 
like iron ore, were not enjoying even before any Commonwealth preference and 
for them EFTA does not make any difference. Of aluminium, Britain was al- 
ready an important importer from Norway. However, in some other cases, 
particularly zinc, Australia, Canada and Rhodesia will have to face competition 
from Sweden and Norway and in that they will have an extra disadvantage of 
greater transport costs due to longer distances. In case of manufactures, 
Canadian newsprint and paper industry will have to share its 10-20 per cent 
preference with Scandinavian and Austrian industry and, because of higher 
labour and transport costs, Canada will lose its exports, particularly of paper. 
Newsprint may however be safe from these ill effects because of direct links 
between many British newspapers and Canadian industry, and also because of 
an increasc in demand for newsprint. Canadian chemical and machine indus 
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tries heavily depend upon Commonwealth preference and now they will be 
threatened by Swedish and Swiss industry. Manufactured goods of Asian 
members of the Commonwealth enter free of duty into Britain and therefore 
enjoy protection from their non-Commonwealth competitors such as China, 
Japan and Continental Europe. No doubt cotton textile exports of India, 
Pakistan and Hongkong have been restricted by a voluntary agreement and 
Jute Control protects the Dundee industry. But EFTA does not make consi- 
derable difference, for within EFTA there are no such industries as may take 
much advantage of the sharing of the preference with the Commonwealth 
countries. Perhaps only Portugal, with cheap cotton from Angola and 
cheap domestic labour, may be able to benefit moderately. The clothing in- 
dustry of India and Hongkong may however face competition from Sweden, 
Denmark and Austria. Other minor exports like sports goods and surgical 
instruments of Pakistan will not be affected as there are no similar industries 
in the area. So it will appear that as long as protection is maintained against 
most of the European countries and the trade relations of the EFTA countries 
remain non-competitive with the Commonwealth, EFTA does not do much 
harm to the Commonwealth countries. 


While EFTA, as it stands today poses the least threat to the Commonwealth, 
itis also a much smaller group of nations and comparatively less beneficial 
and effective for its members. EFTA countries have a total population of 
88 million, of which Britain contributes 51 million, as compared to 165 mil- 
lion of EEC. The joint national product of EFTA is also about two-thirds of 
that of the Common Market and it is expected that by 1970 the gross product 
of EEC will rise by 60 per cent as compared to an increase of 40 per cent in 
case of EFTA. In 1958 the Outer Seven carried only 17 per cent of their ex- 
ports amongst themselves; but 23 per cent of their exports went to the Com- 
mon Market and 28 per cent of their imports came fromit. The Six, by contrast, 
did 30 per cent of their trade among themselves and obtained only 16 per cent 
of their imports from the Seven. Every country of EFTA has a larger trade 
with EEC than with the other members of EFTA, and has been put in a dis- 
advantageous position in this larger market because of the present economic 
division in Western Europe. Britain, whose economic vitality is of very great 
concern to the Commonwealth, continues to be discriminated against in this 
large potential and actual market of the Six. If Britain remains outside the 
Common Market, new industrial centres will develop within the Community. 
These centres, through economies resulting from improved techniques and 
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large scale rationalisation of their industries, will not only displace British 
exports to the Six but may also successfully threaten British products in the 
third markets, including those of the Commonwealth. This will mean a weakep- 
ing of the British economy due to curtailment of her exports. This in its turn 
will reduce the import capacity of Britain, the largest market for Commonwealth 
products. Therefore the unofficial Commonwealth conference at Palmerston, 
held before the establishment of EFTA, was greatly concerned at the prospect 
of European discrimination against British goods and proposed joint nego- 
tiations between the Commonwealth, Britian and the European group for 
finding a “‘ new trading relationship of U.K., the Commonwealth and Europe”. 
But as Mr. Edward Heath, British Lord Privy Seal, pointed out on 13 
October last at the Scarborough Conference of the Conservative Party, there 
are *‘ formidable difficulties which face the Government in trying to solve these 
problems and reach an agreement between the economic groupings of Europe.” 
The factors on the British side which must be taken into consideration were 
mentioned by him as ““Commonwealth, agriculture, partliamentary system and 
attitudes to supranational institutions”. However ignoring for the time being 
the political and juridic difficulties, which do not fall into the scope of this paper, 
it will be quite interesting to see what will be the effect on Commonwealth 
economies if EFTA and EEC join together in one form or the other. 


One form of such European co-operation may be a wider common market 
on the same lines as the EEC and without making special provisions for 
Commonwealth interests and absorbing the majority of European countries 
including Britain. Such an arrangement will expose Commonwealth products 
to the same hazards as in the present EEC but with greater intensity and in 
a much larger area. Three cost factors will turn against Commonwealth pro- 
ducers viz. (i) they will lose their Commonwealth preference and right of free 
entry in their largest market, namely Britain ; (ii) not only will they lose their 
preference but the harmonization of external tariff in this arrangement will 
also make them pay additional common tariffs in many cases, (iii) new com- 
petitors from within the European system will enjoy lesser transport cost due 
to close proximity to Britain and other European markets and also will have 
lower cost of production due to the advantages of a larger market and of the 
Common Market arrangements. In terms of competition, the Commonwealth 
countries, suffering from these cost disadvantages, will face added competition 
(i) in a much larger area which will include their largest market, that of Britain, 
for all the commodities affected by the present EEC and (ii) for several other 
commodities on which the impact of EEC is only nominal because of their 
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limited exports to the Six but which are mainly sent to Britain. Commodity- 
wise, as the present EEC admits most of the raw materials free of duty, they will 
not likewise be affected by a wider common market. If agricultural arrange- 
ments of the Six are also applied to Britain in a wider EEC, food producers of 
the Commonwealth will be seriously perturbed. Canada and Australia, which 
supply most of Britain’s wheat requirements, New Zealand and Australia which 
export 80 to 90 per cent of their meat and butter to England, and Ceylon for 
whose tea the main market is Britain, will have to pay common tariff on these 
products which. now enter Britain duty free. Moreover they will face 
competition from European producers and will naturally find it diffi- 
cult to compete with them in view of the cost factors. Exports of manufactures 
from the Commonwealth to Britain constitute 16 per cent of the total Com- 
monwealth exports to Britain and they will be seriously damaged because of 
external tariff and serious competition from the low cost producers of Europe. 
The low labour cost industries of the Asian members of the Commonwealth, 
if made to compete in the wider EEC with Chinese and Japanese industries, 
will lose their present market even in Britain. 


A wider EFTA embodying the present EEC as such and the rest of the 
European countries, will mean the abolition of internal tariffs but will not require 
harmonization of external tariffs by Britain and others. This will imply that 
while Commonwealth countries will lose Commonwealth preference, they will 
not be treated by Britain in a worse manner than that in which it will treat her 
European partners. But the other cost factors will make Commonwealth ex- 
ports to Britain more vulnerable. Of course raw materials will again be more 
or less unaffected. If agriculture is included in a wider free trade area, the 
temperatefoods of Australia, Canada and New Zealand will face from European 
producers additional competition in the British market, though they will not be 
paying external tariff for entering Britain as they would in the case of the com- 
mon market. In the case of tropical food, drinks and tobacco, if Britain main- 
tains tariffs against the associated territories of the Six, a wider free trade area 
will do no more harm than the present EEC. For the high cost manufactures 


of Canada, a free trade area which includes Britain will mean mcre or less the 


same type of competition as in case of an enlarged EEC which includes Britain, 
except that Canada will not have to pay external tariff on her exports to Britain. 
Asian manufactures will come into direct competition with European products 
in the British market but will continue to be protected from Chinese and Japa- 
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To sum up, there being little chance of any European arrangement affect- 
ing the industrial raw materials, a common market which includes Britain will 
have the worst influence on Commonwealth food and industrial exports. A 
wider free trade area, which embraces the present EEC as a unit and other 
European countries including Britain, w‘ll be comparatively less harmful than 
the former; but it will increase difficulties for the Commonwealth countries as 
compared with the present situation. Now Britain is able to give protection 
to Commonwealth from most of the European countries. On the other hand, 
the present situation may lead to the curtailment of British importing capacity 
and may therefore turn against the interests of the Commonwealth. The sub- 
sisting arrangements should be changed in such a way as to avoid the dangers 
of European division and to minimise the sacrifices of the Commonwealth by 
enabling it to share the expected prosperity of Europe. Nevertheless in view 
of the hardening attitude of the Six, it seems unlikely that the concept of a free 
trade area will be accepted as such ; and if at all the Six and the Seven merge, 
their union will be closer than a simple free trade area and, perhaps because of 
British insistence, less close than a pure customs union. 


Obviously it is of vital concern to the Commonwealth to watch and in- 
fluence carefully any arrangements which are made in a united European system 
to protect Commonwealth interests. In view of the rapid industrialisation 
of Canada, India and Pakistan, the Six will probably not agree to associate 
Commonwealth countries in a wider European association on the same basis 
as that on which African territories have been associated with the present EEC. 
What arrangements then can be made which are possible and feasible? Any 
all-European system must provide increasing quotas which ensure the same 
percentage of Commonwealth food and industrial goods in European imports 
as in the last several years (on the average basis) and these quotas should regu- 
larly increase by an agreed proportion according to the estimated increase in 
European demand. Such an arrangement may be made for a fixed period, 
say 20 years, during which period Commonwealth countries may be expected 
to increase their competitive strength as well as to find out non-European mar- 
kets. Britain should influence the present EEC not to introduce global quotas 
for textiles which are produced by the Asian members of the Commonwealth 
and in no case should Britain accord to the associated territories any treatment 
better than that given to the Commonwealth. 


On their own part the Commonwealth countries will have to diversify theit 
trade patterns. Their desire to industrialise rapidly can be helped greatly by 
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finding out alternative markets in the non-European world and by reducing 
theit dependence on the European market. While at present no arrangement 
between underdeveloped areas, on the same lines as that in Europe, is envisaged, 
the developments in West call for greater co-operation between the Common- 
wealth countries and other underdeveloped areas. Though all these areas 
mainly export raw materials, no one country necessarily possesses all the raw 
materials it requires, Such countries can help each other to develop industries, 
on the basis of a division of labour in those areas to which they are best suited. 
Commonwealth countries may join hands with other Afro-Asian countries, 
if Commonwealth preference is no longer there, by giving reciprocal preferences 
to each other’s goods. Such an arrangement will be very necessary for some 
time to come. Nevertheless, co-operation between the Commonwealth and 
Europe will remain essential for capital supplies. 


ABUL KALAM AZAD ON PARTITION 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 


K. Sarwar Hasan 


This autobiographical narrative by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad! deserves 
to be read very carefully. It throws a good deal of light on the circumstances 
in which the momemtous decision to partition the sub-continent and to create 
the State of Pakistan was arrived at. 


Azad was perhaps the most intellectually gifted of all the gifted men who 
devoted themselves to politics in the sub-continent. Deeply read in Islamic 
theology and Arabic and Persian classics, he was essentially a theologian. His 
attitude of hostility to British rule in India stemmed, not from an upbringing in 
liberal thought, but from his religious upbringing. Through his paper Al- 
Hilal and through his speeches, Azad played a prominent part in weaning away 
the Muslims from Sir Syed Ahmed’s policy of loyalty to the British. 


Azad was by common consent the greatest Urdu orator of his time. He 
was a master of Urdu prose and a prolific writer in that language. His com- 
mentary on the Quran is regarded as most brilliant. He was nominated to the 
Congress high command by every successive Congress President. This was 
no doubt done in the hope that the presence on the high command of this Mus- 
lim theologian and orator would give substance to the claim of the Congress 
that it commanded the allegiance of the Muslims of India. With the same aim, 
during the critical years of the war, when the Congress was battling against the 
rising tide of the Pakistan movement, Azad was elected President of the Cong: 
ress year after year. It is clear, however, that the real authority was not with 
Azad. It was wielded by Mr. Gandhi or such influential members of the Cong: 
ress Working Committee as Nehru and Patel. True, in the discussions with 
Sir Stafford Cripps and with Lord Wavell, the Congress was represented by 
Azad. But its real negotiators were the Hindu leaders of the party. 


Whenever the occasion arose, Azad faithfully put forward the Hindu point 
of view. Thus he told Cripps that the communal problem should be left over 
to be tackled after the settlement with the British had been arrived at (p. 0) 


I 





1 India Wins Freedom by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Calcutta: Orient Longmans. 19%. 
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Azad could not have been ignorant of the feelings of the Muslims on that point. 
But he was more royalist than the king. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari was more 
honest on this point, for he (as Azad puts it) held “‘ that if only the Congress 
would accept the League’s demands, the obstacles to Indian freedom would 
be removed.’”’ A resolution to that effect, moved by C. R., was passed by the 
Madras Legislature. Azad called upon him to resign from the Congress high 
command. Really Mr. Gandhi wanted that. On page 146, Azad records : 
“Gandhiji also did not approve of Rajaji’s activities.” 


Believing that the British would lose against the Japanese, Mr. Gandhi did 
not wish to antagonise them. If the British left India, the Japanese would 
not attack India. That was the assumption of Mr. Gandhi’s ‘‘ Quit India ”’ 
movement of 1942. With this, Azad tells us, he did not agree. Yet he parti- 
cipated in that movement. It was understood that if the Government arrested 
the leaders, “‘ the people would be free to adopt any method, violent or non- 
violent, to oppose the violence of the Government in every possible way.” 
(p. 81). 


This is a meaningful statement on the professed faith of Congressmen in 
non-violence. Was it a creed with them or was it matter of expediency? Azad 
throws interesting light on this question. He records(on p. 94) that Mr. Gandhi’s 
closest followers like Patel, Prasad and Kripalani wrote to him (Azad) that 
non-violence was even more important to them than Indian independence. 
“When however India did become free in 1947, not one of them said that the 
Indian army should be disbanded. On the contrary they insisted that the Indian 
army should be partitioned and brought under the immediate control of the 
Government of India.’ (p. 94). And of course we know that after indepen- 
dence, Mr. Gandhi forgot his non-violence to such an extent as to support a 
war against Pakistan. 


Azad, the great Urdu orator, theologian and commentator of the Quran 
would have loved to be the leader of the Muslims. But that position was not 
vacant. The Muslims had called to it a man who was none of the things that 
Azad was. This man did not speak to the Muslims in their language ; he did 
Not recite verses from their scripture ; he did not in his speeches draw upon 
Islamic history. He spoke in English and dressed like a European. Yet the 
Muslim masses gave him their loyalty. Why? Because he was transparently 
sincere ; he was incorruptible and asked nothing for himself. This man was 
Jinnah. That Azad was jealous of Mr. Jinnah is clear from his objection to 
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Mr. Gandhi referring to Jinnah as the Quaid-e-Azam or the Great Leader, 
““When Indian Musalmans saw that Gandhiji also addressed Mr. Jinnah as 
Quaid-e-Azam, they felt that he must really be so.’ (p.93). The childish 
unreality of this statement is self-evident. 


There is good deal of real historical material in the book. We obtain from 
it confirmation of the fact that both Azad and Patel were agreed that the League 
should have no important portfolio in the Interim Government. Patel took 
the Home Department and was confident that the League would decline Finance, 
Azad thought that the League should be given Home, which he regarded as 
unimportant. He could not understand why Patel insisted on keeping it himself. 
Later, however, Azad records that when the massacre of Muslims was at its 
height and complaints were made about it to Patel, who was responsible for 
law and order, he paid no attention to them. (p. 214). If research were done 
into the matter, it would be found that the fact that Patel was Home Member 
facilitated the killing and uprooting of the Muslims of East Punjab, Delhi and 
the surrounding area. 


Azad claims that he was the real author of the Cabinet Mission Plan. So 
far as we know, no one else has expressed that view. However, Azad does not 
explain why he did not support earlier federal proposals under which the Mus- 
lims would have got much less than they were offered under the Plan. Obviously 
Azad could not support them because the real bosses of the Congress, Gandhi, 
Nehru and Patel would not. He confirms that the League withdrew its accep- 
tance of the Plan because of Pandit Nehru’s assertion that the Constituent 
Assembly would not be bound by the Plan and because of Mr. Gandhi’s view 
that the grouping of provinces as envisaged in the Plan was not obligatory. 


In 1946 the general elections took place. Azad was still President of the 
Congress. Notwithstanding that fact, 95 per cent of Muslim seats went to the 
League. This was the greatest disaster that ever befell the Congress Party. 
Its pretence that it represented the Muslims was now ended. 


Before he ceased to be President of the Congress, Azad, true to his salt, 
rendered one last service to the Congress and the greatest disservice to Muslims 
and Pakistan. The Punjab was a Muslim majority province. In the elections 
of 1946, the Muslim League captured eightysix seats, that is all, berring six 
seats, which went to the Unionist Party. The total strength of the house was 
one hundred and seventyfive. The Muslim League ought to have been asked to 
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form the Government. Azad went to Lahore and arranged that Khizar Hayat 
Khan, the leader of the six Unionists, the smallest party in the Assembly, should 
be the Chief Minister supported by the Hindus and the Sikhs and that three of 
the six Unionists should be ministers. This was so undemocratic that even 
Nehru, in spite of his hostility to the League, felt that it had ‘* brought down the 
prestige of the Congress’’. (p. 129). But Azad, because of his spite against 
the League and Pakistan, would rather have the Congress ally itself with Khizar, 
who had always cooperated with the British, than let the Muslim League, the 
largest single party in Assembly, form the government. Azad says that the 
Governor was inclined towards the League, but it felt it was unable to form a 
government. The Governor did not ask the League to form a government 
and therefore its capacity to form one was never put to the test. It is well 
known that the massacre of Muslims in the East Punjab was the work of Sikhs 
(and Hindus). If the League had been in office, it would have tried to prevent 
that massacre. It is also likely that the Punjab would not have been partitioned, 
nor Pakistan deprived of some of its best areas. 


It is well-known that the Congress leaders had all along refused to admit 
the Muslim claim to constitutional safeguards and later most vehemently re- 
jected the demand for Pakistan. Yet in May 1947 they became supporters of 
partition, which earlier they had described as the “‘ vivisection of mother In- 
dia.” How did that happen? This is one of the most crucial questions of 
Indian history. On this question, Azad throws interesting light. Mountbat- 
ten “tried to impress on Congress the inevitability of partition’’. (p. 183). 
The man who first fell for the idea was Patel. Patel told Azad ‘‘ that whether 
we liked it or not, there were two nations in India. He was now convinced 
that Hindus and Muslims could not be united into one nation. There was no 
alternative except to recognize this fact’’. (p. 185). That is precisely what 
Mr. Jinnah had been saying and had been condemned for saying. 


However, Azad was confident that Nehru would never reconcile himself 
to partition. And there was of course the Mahatma. But he was soon to be 
disillusioned. In his first meeting with Azad. Nehru “recognized that partition 
was evil, but he held that circumstances were inevitably leading in that direc- 
tion.” 


Now Mr. Gandhi was Azad’s “‘ only hope’. When Azad met him, Mr. 
Gandhi said : “‘ If the Congress wishes to accept partition, it will be over my 
dead body’. When the two met again, Azad received “‘ the greatest shock of 
my life”. Gandhi too had become a supporter of partition. 
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On page 207, Azad reveals the real reason for which Patel accepted the 
partition plan. Patel was convinced that Pakistan would not be a viable state 
and that it would collapse and the League would be taught a bitter lesson. In 
other words, he agreed to partition with mental reservation. It was his hope 
that Pakistan would collapse. Through creating Pakistan and then bringing 
about its collapse, he wanted to have the Muslims completely at the mercy of 
the Hindus. That was the original Congress objective, because of which the 
Congress always avoided settling the question of safeguards for the Muslims, 
Azad does not say that the same was the thinking of Nehru and Gandhi. But 
it is safe to assume that it was, for it is impossible rationally to make any other 
assumption. 


Azad reveals that Mountbatten assured him that in order to suppress com- 
munal disturbances : “I will order the Army and the Air Force to act and 
I will use tanks and aeroplanes to suppress any body who wants to create 
trouble.”” (p. 190). He had given similar assurances to Muslim League leaders, 
But those assurances remained unfulfilled. Mountbatten saw rivers of blood 
flow. Even then no resort was made to tanks and planes. 


Next to Azad, Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his brother, Dr. Khan Sahib were, 
during the decade preceding independence, the most important Muslim hench- 
men of the Congress. Just as Azad served the Congress by promoting the belief 
that the Muslims of the sub-continent followed it, the Khan brothers created 
the impression that through their influence the Congresscould count on the sup- 
port of the Pathans. But observes Azad: “‘They had, however, exaggerated the 
extent of their influence. This was natural, for one invariably overestimates 
one’s own strength’. (p. 170). Did not Azad overestimate and exaggerate the 
extent of his influence with the Muslims of the sub-continent? According to 
Azad, the Khan brothers were misers and even worse. He tells us : “ During 
the General Election Congress placed large amounts at their disposal but the 
Khan brothers spent as little as possible out of those funds.” (p. 170). When 
it was proposed that there should be a plebiscite in the Frontier Province to 
decide whether it should join India or Pakistan, it was clear that the vote would 
go in favour of Pakistan. Thereupon the Khan brothers demanded that the 
voters should also be given the choice of Pakhtoonistan. This was merely 4 
face saving device of the Khan brothers, for the issue was between India and 
Pakistan. Pakhtoonistan had never been an issue and nobody agreed to make 
one of it to oblige the Khan brothers. But that explains one of the origins of 
the Pakhtoonistan movement. 
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Azad’s book is important as a source of information about a most event- 
ful era of the history of the sub-continent. But it reveals nothing important 
about its author. His own contribution to history was a negative one. That 
was as the leader of a small group of Muslims, who allied to the Congress, 
promoted the belief that the Muslims of the sub-continent owed allegiance to 
that body and thus prevented a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim 


League. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Pakistan Seeks Security. Aslam Siddiqi. Lahore: Longmans, Green & Co, 
Ltd. 1960. 201 pp. Rs. 9/8. 


At the time when Rana Sanga was persuading Babar to come and put 
an end, as he expected, to Muslim rule in the nothern regions of the sub- 
continent, lesser Rajas of the West coast of India were trying to win over another 
power to remove Muslim influence from the latter regions. Like Rana Sanga 
these petty rulers of the West coast were also disappointed ; but they had one 
satisfaction. If the new comers having landed on the coast, did not quit, 
they at least removed the Muslim rulers in the area from Goa to Calicut, once 
for all. Asa result Albuqurge could write to his Emperor: ‘‘ Four thousand 
Muslim inhabitants of Goa—men, women and children—have been put to 
sword”, Regarding the Hindus, he said that they had been spared their lives 
as they had actively helped in the conquest of Goa. 


The pattern had been set. Hindu India from then onwards was to stab 
in the back Muslim power in the sub-continent until it was bled to death the last 
time it took the field in 1857. The field having thus been cleared, the later 
decades of 19th century saw Hindu India striving for an undisputed control of 
the sub-continent. Events however took a different turn. Muslims realised the 
danger they were facing. They chose a separate home-land. This is where the 
author has taken up the thread and given a brief outline of the struggle for 
Pakistan. As he has said, Hindu India was insistent that India being one was 
indivisible, the Muslims were equally clear in their minds that India had never 
been one country. They were therefore determined to carve out for them- 
selves a home-land in which they could shape their lives in accordance with the 
code of Islam. 


The miseries caused by the unco-operative attitude of Hindu India at the 
time of independence are bound to rankle in the hearts of future generations. 
It is to the credit of the author that he has not laboured on this sad period in 
great detail. The habits created by four centuries of Hindu alliance with foreign 
powers were responsible for the evil designs against Pakistan even after it had 
been established. In order to achieve permanent friendship between the two 
countries India will have to struggle hard to prove her future bona fides. The 
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Kashmir question which has been lucidly explained by the author looms large 
inthe foreground. 


The geographical position of Pakistan presents certain peculiar problems. 
Not only that she is strategically placed in relation to strong power blocs but 
her emergence on the Indian Ocean is of great importance. In the past, rulers 
of the Indian Ocean have swayed world events and for a long time to come it 
may still remain so. Both to the East and to the West of Pakistan are Muslim 
powers with great potentials and bright future. The author has brought out 
Pakistan’s position in the Muslim world in a sober and realistic manner. 


The author has very rightly quoted President Mohammad Ayub Khan 
saying, ‘‘ One of the principal bases of the emergence of Pakistan was to provide 
us with a home-land in which we could mould our lives firmly on an Islamic 
pattern ...”’ Being committed to the Islamic ideology, it was only natural 
for Pakistan to steer her internal and external policies in a manner in which other 
ideologies should become ineffective. The author has brought out clearly the 
consistency with which Pakistan has stuck to this policy. It was a delicate sub- 
ject and he has dealt with it creditably. The only wish of Pakistan is to make 
friends abroad. Her policy from the beginning has been not to interfere in the 
internal problems of others. She is within her rights if she objects to others 
interfering in her internal politics. 


Pakistan Seeks Security is the first book of its kind on the subject. 
It not only gives the reader a clear picture of the international relations of 
Pakistan but it also brings into limelight the problems that Pakistan has had 
to face. The influx of millions of refugees and the manner in which their 
resettlement was taken in hand, the building up of industry from scratch and 
its present satisfactory position, the consolidation of the frontiers of the 
country and the solving of frontier problems with neighbouring countries, and 
above all the building up of defence forces which enjoy a great reputation among 
friends and. foes alike—all these were worthy of narration and Mr. Aslam 


Siddiqi has accomplished his task with clarity and objectivity. 
K. K. 


A Short Introduction to the Economy of Latin America. F. Benham and 
H. A. Holley. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1960. 
169 pp. 18s. 


This is an excellent little book dealing with the economic problems and 
progress of Latin America, a region of growing importance to the world. 
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The book is divided in two parts, written separately by the two authors, 
The first part, by Mr. Benham, gives an over-all picture of the region’s econo- 
my; and the second, by Mr. Holley, deals with recent economic trends in six 
out of the twenty Latin American republics, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, 
Mexico, Peru and Venezuela. At the end of the book have been appended use- 
ful statistical data, related to the area, population, exports and imports, mineral 
output etc., and five maps showing cities and towns, population, mountains 
and forests, rivers and deserts and railways of the region. 


Many features of Latin American economy have a close resemblance 
to the economy of Asian countries. The basis of the economy of both parts 
of the world is agrarian, with largely poor standards of farming, rampant soil 
erosion, wasteful methods of cultivation, farmers reluctant to change their 
traditional methods, lack of private or public capital for investment in agri- 
culture, and so on and so forth. Like Asian countries again, most of the Latin 
American countries are struggling to expand their manufactures, both for 
home consumption and export, though some by an undue stress on indus- 
trialization have already created an imbalance in their economy. There is 
a rapid population growth all over the region, but the authors believe that 
in view of Latin America’s expanding economy it is quite welcome. Some 
of the advantages the Latin American countries enjoy over Asian countries 
are that the amount of cultivable land per head there is three times as great 
as in Asia ; average incomes per head in wealthier countries are much higher 
than in Asia, making possible a greater amount of investment and saving; and 
mineral deposits and other natural resources are larger than in many Asian 
countries. All the same the region suffers from a comparatively slow economic 
development and it will take a long time to meet all its needs in skilled workers, 
capital, irrigation and transport. 


There are few lines of railway connecting various centres of population, 
the efficiency of the railway system is low, lines and rolling stock are under- 
maintained and operating costs are high. The authors therefore believe that 
it would be waste of capital and effort to built more lines into districts with 
little prospects of development. They hold a similar view about the develop- 
ment of irrigation in the region, as they think that produce may not always show 
a good return on the capital invested. The authors have also discussed the 
influence of political stability and of stable currency on Latin America’s grow- 
ing economy. While they feel happy over the recent trend to more democratic 
regimes, they think that many Latin American countries have not achieved 
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stabilisation of their currencies, which has led to inflation and served as a de- 
terrent to savings and investment. Besides inflation, a number of the countries, 
owing to their dependence on the outside world markets, have recorded heavy 
deficits in international trade and have accumulated formidable balances of 
short and medium term debts to their suppliers. There is also a brief reference 
to the proposal for a Common Market for Latin America, in which the authors 
have described some of the practical difficulties in the way of establishing it, 
among them the vast size of region, poor communications and, above all, intense 
feeling of nationalism among most of the countries. 


The main conclusion drawn by the authors from their study seems to be that 
the best way for the Latin American countries, as for any other country in the 
world, to make economic progress, would be to develop those resources which 
they have rather than to invest comparatively large sums in industries for which 
they are not naturally suited. They have, however, not pointed out the possi- 
bilities for the countries of the region of achieving a balanced economy, which 
would, on the one hand, ensure development of agricultural and natural re- 
sources, and on the other help the countries develop their manufactures both for 
home and world markets. 


Nevertheless, the book provides an extremely intelligent study of the 
region which, though remote from us, is in many ways facing identical prob- 
lems of economic development and struggling to achieve a balanced economy 
in the same manner as we are. It is a well documented book, with most of 
the statistical data having been drawn from international studies, especially 
from the statistical year books and reports published by the United Nations, 
the World Bank and the Economic Commission for Latin America. This book 
can serve as a guide not only to visitors, but also to businessmen who might 
like to establish trade relations with Latin American countries. The general 
reader can equally profit by the enlightening analysis of the economic prob- 
lems and prospects in a large region inhabited by one-fifth of the human race, 


which this book provides. 
N. M.R. 


An Introduction to Basic Democracy. Samin Khan. Karachi: Sentinel 
Publications. 1960. 108 pp. Rs. 3/-/- 


In this book, the author gives his view of democracy as a form of govern- 
ment and expounds the system of Basic Democracy as it is intended for Pakistan. 
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His reasoning is throughout supported by recourse to his knowledge of history, 
law and philosophy. 


However, there are in the book certain statements which are obscure or 
of doubtful validity. For example, on page 37, the author says that for the suc- 
cess of democracy “‘ it is not education which is necessary but what is required 
is a high degree of political consciousness.”’ If political consciousness, or 
rather sense of political responsibility, could be acquired without education, 
nothing would be better than that. But that is not known to have happened 
anywhere. On the next page we are told that the West is “‘ primarily concerned 
with the forms of democracy rather than its essence, effects and results’. Surely 
this statement does not take account of the free social services, including the 
best of health care and education, which the state provides to all citizens in 
most West European countries. 


On page 58 the author says that the primary reason for the failure of local 
self government “ lay in their conflict with their rivals, the local bureaucracy 
and the ascendance of the latter ’’. One would have thought that the “ primary 
reason ” was lack of what Mr. Samin Khan himself calls civic sense. 


The author feels that there is a “‘ conflict between the norms of the legal 
order contemplatea by the ideology of Pakistan and the norms of the legal order 
which had been inherited by us from the British.” (p. 59). This is a most in- 
teresting thesis. One wishes that Mr. Samin Khan had elaborated on what the 
two sets of norms are. 


In his last chapter, the author calls for the liquidation of the present bureau- 
cracy and the substitution for it of an elected bureaucracy. This is most chal- 
lenging suggestion. One hopes that the risks involved in it have been taken 
into account. Even if the electors voted honestly, would they be able correctly 
to assess the suitability of the candidates for the positions for which they run? 


In his Chapter II, the author gives one of the best expositions of “ the 
Concept of Basic Democracies”? that this reviewer has come across. Mr. 
Samin Khan writes vigorous and vivid English, which would have lost nothing 
through careful revision and efficient proof reading, particularly in respect of 
French words. 


Original in many particulars and even provocative, the book represents 4 
commendable effort. It is particularly welcome, because so few books have 
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been written On our political problems by Pakistanis. The value of the volume 
isenhanced by Mr. Brohi’s erudite foreword. 


K. Sarwar Hasan 


The United States and the United Nations: The Public View, 1945-55. 
William A. Scott and Stephen B. Withey. New York : Manhattan Publishing 
Company. 1958. 314 pp. $2.00. 


For average individual, there is always an element of naivete in the polls 
and surveys conducted to find out public opinion and attitudes towards a given 
problem or set of problems over a given period at a given place. This method 
of sampling opinion, widely recognized in the United States, is largely based 
on a logical fallacy and, despite some resemblances to scientific method and 
approach, it is often less aimed at analysing or interpreting than influencing 
public opinion. This method becomes all the more false in a society where 
builders of public opinion, in the last analysis, are the commercial interests 
incontrol of national means of communication. In other societies where means 
of communication are owned or controlled by the ruling juntas or look up to 
them for entire inspiration and direction, the situation in this respect is more 
or less identical. Such surveys would perhaps be of some value in an ideally 
free society—free from all controls and inhibitions—where opinions and atti- 
tudes were allowed to originate in the people at large rather than flow down 
from strong political and commercial groups in power. In any other society 
they must essentially remain a partial means of telling partial truth. 


The book under review is a part of American national studies of inter- 
national organization, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. While the other volumes in the series aim at appraising the experience 
of selected member countries in the United Nations and thus evaluating their 
relationship with the World Organization, this volume—being one of the three 
exclusively devoted to the study of the United States’ relationship with the 
UN—concentrates on the ‘* public opinion” in the United States regarding the 
United Nations. This study is based on over hundred “surveys” of public 
opinion conducted by seven different national agencies and institutions, cover- 
ing the first ten years of the United Nations’ existence. 


Some of the conclusions reached by the authors. from the findings of the 
survey groups, show that even in a country as advanced as the United States, 
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public information about the United Nations left much to be desired during 
the first ten years of the Organization. Most people no doubt saw it as an ins- 
trument to prevent war, but virtually nothing else. Its role as a framework of 
negotiations among nations or as a machinery for international co-operation 
in the fields of economic progress and social advancement did not form a part 
of their image of the United Nations. Information about the Organization, 
its activities, its personnel was also meagre, except at times when the United 
Nations was dealing with a critical world situation, which happened to be of 
interest to “‘ the American people ”’, for example Korea or Palestine. While 
many understood its principle, their satisfaction with its performance fluctuated 
with the progress of world events in which the United Nations was involved, 
Satisfaction with the UN’s current functioning was strongly correlated with 
expectations about its future performance. The surveyors happily found that 
while sentiment in favour of the Unitea States continuing its membership in the 
United Nations “in spite of the Soviet Union” was continuously high, the 
support for this membership tended to be positively associated with the support 
for measures designed to strengthen the United Nations. There were few 
among those approached, who adhered to the idea of world government, but 
sentiment in favour of creating a stronger world organization was generally 
widespread, especially during times of international frustration and dissatisfac- 
tion with the United Nations. 


An overall finding of the authors which apparently goes without saying 
and would thus seem to have a universal application, is that “the higher a 
person’s education, the more likely he was to be informed about the United 
Nations ; to feel that the United Nations was important to world peace ; to 
favour measures designed to strengthen the United Nations’, as well as to express 
his dissatisfaction with the current functioning of the Organization. This is 
indeed true of any idea with as many complexities as the idea of the United 
Nations : and it is indeed true of public support in any field, that without sound 
education, it cannot prove sufficiently effective or meaningful. Yet, one has 
a surreptitious feeling that the findings of the surveyors were premeditated 
though for a very good cause, or the questions were framed in a manner that 
only the required answers would be offered. In fact the authors have them- 
selves expressed their doubts about this survey method in their introduction 
to the book, but at the same time have made it the foundation stone of their 


work. 
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Whatever the limitations of the survey method as such, the book is a valu- 
able contribution to the study of opinions and attitudes toward the United 
Nations, which are not typicaily American but form a part of the more wide- 
spread response of the common people to the United Nations. Although the 
period covered by the surveys is the first decade of the United Nations and thus 
most of the statements of the authors would seem to have become out of date, 
many of the generalized interpretations of the findings, as they have themselves 
hinted, have a long-range value and can serve as a framework for subsequent 
studies. Those who are responsible for interpreting the United Nations to the 
common man the world over can learn a broad lesson from this study to orien- 
tate their techniques of approach to the level of intelligence and understanding 
found among the groups of people they have to deal with, rather than allow 
their own presumptions, Without this, obviously, no intelligent and sensitive 
awareness of the United Nations can be built anywhere. 


The remaining two volumes on the subject of the United States and the 
United Nations, are expected to include, respectively, a study of the press 
opinion about the United Nations and of the relationship between the Organi- 
zation and the Member. The volume on the press opinion would, one may hope, 
give a more authentic picture of the attitudes of the American intelligentsia 
towards the United Nations and the problems handled by it. 

N.M.R. 
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Text of the Indus Waters Treaty 1960 
I 
PREAMBLE 


The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan, being equally 
desirous of attaining the most complete and satisfactory utilisation of the 
waters of the Indus system of rivers and recognising the need, therefore, of 
fixing and delimiting, in.a spirit of goodwill and friendship, the rights and ob- 
ligations of each in relation to the other concerning the use of these. waters 
and of making provision for the settlement, in a cooperative spirit, of all such 
questions as may hereafter arise in regard to the interpretation or application 
of the provisions agreed upon herein, have resolved to conclude a Treaty in 
furtherance of these objectives, and for this purpose have named as their pleni- 
potentiaries : 


The Government of India : 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, 
and 
The Government of Pakistan : 
Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, HP., HJ., 
President of Pakistan ; 


who, having communicated to each other their respective Full Powers and having 
found them in good and due form, have agreed upon the following Articles and 
Annexures :— 


ARTICLE I 
Definitions 
As used in this Treaty : 


(1) The terms “ Article” and ‘*‘ Annexure” mean respectively an Article 
of, and an Annexure to, this Treaty. Except as otherwise indicated, references 
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to Paragraphs are to the paragraphs in the Article or in the Annexure in which 
the reference is made. 


(2) The term ‘ Tributary ”’ of a river means any surface channel, whether 
in continuous or intermittent flow and by whatever name called, whose waters 
in the natural course would fall into that river, e.g. a tributary, a torrent, a 
natural drainage, an artificial drainage, a madi, a nallah, a nai,akhad,acho. The 
term also includes any sub-tributary or branch of subsidiary channel, by what- 
ever name called, whose waters, in the natural course, would directly or other- 
wise flow into that surface channel. 


(3) The term ‘‘ The Indus, ”’ “‘ The Jhelum, ” ‘*‘ The Chenab,”’ “* The Ravi,” 
“The Beas’ or ‘* The Sutlej’’ means the named river (including Connecting 
Lakes, if any) and all its Tributaries : 


Provided however that 
(i) none of the rivers named above shall be deemed to be a Tributary ; 
(ii) The Chenab shall be deemed to include the river Panjnad ; and 


(ii) the river Chandra and the river Bhaga shall be deemed to be Tri- 
butaries of The Chenab. 


(4) The term “‘ Main”? added after Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Sutlej, Beas 
or Ravi means the main stem of the named river excluding its Tributaries, but 
including all channels and creeks of the main stem of that river and such Con- 
necting Lakes as form part of the main stem itself. The Jhelum Main shall be 
deemed to extend up to Verinag, and the Chenab Main up to the confluence 
of the river Chandra and the river Bhaga. 


(5) The term ‘‘ Eastern Rivers ’’ means The Sutlej, The Beas and The Ravi 
taken together. 


(6) The term ‘* Western Rivers’? means The Indus, The Jhelum and The 
Chenab taken together. 


(7) The term “‘ the Rivers ’’ means all the rivers, The Sutlej, The Beas, The 
Ravi, The Indus, The Jhelum and The Chenab. 


(8) The term “‘ Connecting Lake ’’ means any lake which receives water 
from, or yields water to, any of the Rivers ; but any lake which occasionally 
and irregularly receives only the spill of any of the Rivers and returns only 
the whole or part of that spill is not a Connecting Lake. 
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(9) The term “* Agricultural Use ’”’ means the use of water for irrigation, 
except for irrigation of household gardens and public recreational gardens. 


(10) The term “‘ Domestic Use ’’ means the use of water for : 


(a) drinking, washing, bathing, recreation, sanitation (including the 
conveyance and dilution of sewage and of industrial and other 
wastes), stock and poultry, and other like purposes ; 


(b) household and municipal purposes (including use for household gar. 
dens and public recreational gardens) ; and 


(c) industrial purposes (including mining, milling and other like pur- 
Poses) ; 


but the term does not include Agricultural Use or use for the generation of 
hydro-electric power. 


(11) The term “‘ Non-Consumptive Use” means any control or use of 
water for navigation, floating of timber or other property, flood protection or 
flood control, fishing or fish culture, wild life or other like beneficial purposes, 
provided that, exclusive of seepage and evaporation of water incidental to the 
control or use, the water ( undiminished in volume within the practical range 
of measurement ) remains in, or is returned to, the same river or its Tribu 
taries ; but the term does not include Agricultural Use or use for the genera- 
tion of hydro-electric power. 


(12) The term “ Transition Period’ means the period beginning and 
ending as provided in Article II (6). 


(13) The term “ Bank” means the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


(14) The term ‘‘ Commissioner” means either of the Commissioners 
appointed under the provisions of Article VIII (1) and the term ‘“‘ Commission” 
means the Permanent Indus Commission constituted in accordance with Article 
VIII (3). 


(15) The term “‘ interference with the waters”? means : 


(a) Any act of withdrawal therefrom ; or 


(b) Any man-made obstruction to their flow which causes a change 
in the volume (within the practical range of measurement) of the 
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daily flow of the waters: Provided however that an obstruction 
which involves only an insignificant and incidental change in the 
volume of the daily flow, for example, fluctuations due to afflux 
caused by bridge piers or a temporary by-pass, etc., shall not be 
deemed to be an interference with the waters. 


(16) The term “* Effective Date’ means the date on which this Treaty 
takes effect in accordance with the provisions of Article XII, that is, the first of 
April 1960. 


ARTICLE II 


Provisions Regarding Eastern Rivers 


(1) All the waters of the Eastern Rivers shall be available for the unrestric- 
ted use of India, except as otherwise expressly provided in this Article. 


(2) Except for Domestic Use and Non-Consumptive Use, Pakistan shall 
be under an obligation to let flow, and shall not permit any interference with, 
the waters of the Sutle} Main and the Ravi Main in the reaches where these rivers 
flow in Pakistan and have not yet finally crossed into Pakistan. The points 
of final crossing are the following: (a) near the new Hasta Bund upstream 
of Suleimanke in the case of the Sutlej Main, and (b) about one and a half miles 
upstream of the syphon for the B-R-B-D Link in the case of the Ravi Main. 


(3) Except For Domestic Use, Non-Consumptive Use and Agricultural 
Use (as specified in Annexure B*), Pakistan shall be under an obligation to let 
flow, and shall not permit any interference with, the waters (while flowing in 
Pakistan) of any Tributary which in its natural course joins the Sutlej Main or 
the Ravi Main before these rivers have finally crossed into Pakistan. 


(4) All the waters, while flowing in Pakistan, of any Tributary which, 
in its natural course, joins the Sutlej Main or the Ravi Main after these rivers 
have finally crossed into Pakistan shall be available for the unrestricted use of 
Pakistan: Provided however that this provision shall not be construed as giving 
Pakistan any claim or right to any releases by India in any such Tributary. 
If Pakistan should deliver any of the waters of any such Tributary, which on the 
Effective Date joins the Ravi Main after this river has finally crossed into 
Pakistan, into a reach of the Ravi Main upstream of this crossing, India shall 
not make use of these waters ; each Party agrees to establish such discharge 
observation stations and make such observations as may be necessary for the 
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determination of the component of water available for the use of Pakistan on 
account of the aforesaid deliveries by Pakistan, and Pakistan agrees to meet 
the cost of establishing the aforesaid discharge observation stations and making 
the aforesaid observations. 


(5) There shall be a Transition Period during which, to the extent specified 
in Annexure H*, India shall 


(i) limit its withdrawals for Agricultural Use, 
(ii) limit abstractions for storages, and 
(iii) make deliveries to Pakistan from the Eastern Rivers. 


(6) The Transition Period shall begin on Ist April 1960 and it shall end 
on 31st March 1970, or, if extended under the provisions of Part 8 of Annexure 
H*, on the date up to which it has been extended. In any event, whether or 
not the replacement referred to in Article IV (1) has been accomplished, the 
Transition Period shall end not later than 31st March 1973. 


(7) If the Transition Period is extended beyond 31st March 1970, the 
provisions of Article V (5) shall apply. 


(8) If the Transition Period is extended beyond 31st March 1970, the 
provisions of Paragraph (5) shall apply during the period of extension beyond 
31st March 1970. 


(9) During the Transition Period, Pakistan shall receive for unrestricted 
use the waters of the Eastern Rivers which are to be released by India in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Annexure H*. After the end of the Transition 
Period, Pakistan shall have no claim or right to releases by India of any of the 
waters of the Eastern Rivers. In case there are any releases, Pakistan shall 
enjoy the unrestricted use of the waters so released after they have finally crossed 
into Pakistan: Provided that in the event that Pakistan makes any use of these 
waters, Pakistan shall not acquire any right whatsoever, by prescription or other- 
wise, to a continuance of such releases or such use. 


ARTICLE III 


Provisions Regarding Western Rivers 


(1) Pakistan shall receive for unrestricted use all those waters of the 
Western Rivers which India is under obligation to let flow under the provisions 
of Paragraph (2). 





* Not printed. 
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(2) India shall be under an obligation to let flow all the waters of the 
Western Rivers, and shall not permit any interference with these waters, except 
for the following uses, restricted (except as provided in item (c) (ii) of Paragraph 


5 of Annexure C*) in the case of each of the rivers, The Indus, The Jhelum and 
The Chenab, to the drainage basin thereof : 


(a) Domestic Use ; 
(b) Non-Consumptive Use ; 
(c) Agricultural Use, as set out in Annexure C* ; and 


(d) Generation of hydro-electric power, as set out in Annexure D*. 


(3) Pakistan shall have the unrestricted use of all waters originating from 
sources other than the Eastern Rivers which are delivered by Pakistan into The 
Ravi or The Sutlej, and India shall not make use of these waters. Each Party 
agrees to establish such discharge observation stations and make such observa- 
tions as may be considered necessary by the Commission for the determination 
of the component of water available for the use of Pakistan on account of the 
aforesaid deliveries by Pakistan. 


(4) Except as provided in Annexures D* and E*, India shall not store 
any water of, or construct any storage works on, the Western Rivers. 


ARTICLE IV 
Provisions Regarding Eastern Rivers and Western Rivers 


(1) Pakistan shall use its best endeavours to construct and bring into 
operation, with due regard to expedition and economy, that part of a system of 
works which will accomplish the replacement, from the Western Rivers and 
other sources, of water supplies for irrigation canals in Pakistan which, on 15th 
August 1947, were dependent on water supplies from the Eastern Rivers. 


(2) Each Party agrees that any Non-Consumptive Use made by it shall 
be so made as not to materially change, on account of such use, the flow in any 
channel to the prejudice of the uses on that channel by the other Party under 
the provisions of this Treaty. In executing any scheme of flood protection or 
flood control each Party will avoid, as far as practicable, any material damage 
to the other Party, and any such scheme carried out by India on the Western 
Rivers shall not involve any use of water or any storage in addition to that provi- 
ded under Article III. 
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(3) Nothing in this Treaty shall be construed as having the effect of pre- 
venting either Party from undertaking schemes of drainage, river training, conser- 
vation of soil against erosion and dredging, or from removal of stones, gravel 
or sand from the beds of the Rivers : Provided that 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


in executing any of the schemes mantioned above, each Party will 
avoid, as far as practicable, any material damage to the other Party; 


any such scheme carried out by India on the Western Rivers shall 
not involve any use of water or any storage in addition to that 
provided under Article II] ; 


except as provided in Paragraph (5) and Article VII (1) (b), India 
shall not take any action to increase the catchment area, beyond the 
area on the Effective Date, of any natural or artificial drainage or 
drain which crosses into Pakistan, and shall not undertake such 
construction or remodelling of any drainage or drain which so cros- 
ses or falls into a drainage or drain which so crosses as might cause 
material damage in Pakistan or entail the construction of a new 
drain or enlargement of an existing drainage or drain in Pakistan ; 
and 


should Pakistan desire to increase the catchment area, beyond the 
area on the Effective Date, of any natural or artificial drainage or 
drain, which receives drainage waters from India, or, except in an 
emergency, to pour any waters into it in excess of the quantities 
received by it as on the Effective Date, Pakistan shall, before under- 
taking any work for those purposes, increase the capacity of that 
drainage or drain to the extent necessary so as not to impair its efficacy 
for dealing with drainage waters received from India as on the 
Effective Date. 


(4) Pakistan shall maintain in good order its portions of the drainages 
mentioned below with capacities not less than the capacities as on the Effective 


Date :— 


(i) Hudiara Drain 
(ii) Kasur Nala 
(iii) Salimshah Drain 
(iv) Fazilka Drain. 
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(5) If India finds it necessary that any of the drainages mentioned in 
Paragraph (4) should be deepened or widened in Pakistan, Pakistan agrees to 
undertake to do so as a work of public interest, provided India agrees to pay 
the cost of the deepening or widening. 


(6) Each Party will use its best endeavours to maintain the natural 
channels of the Rivers, as on the Effective Date, in such condition as will avoid, 
as far as practicable, any obstruction to the flow in these channels likely to cause 
material damage to the other Party. 


(7) Neither Party will take any action which would have the effect of di- 
verting the Ravi Main between Madhopur and Lahore, or the Sutlej Main be- 
tween Harike and Suleimanke, from its natural channel between high banks. 


(8) The use of the natural channels of the Rivers for the discharge of 
flood or other excess waters shall be free and not subject to limitation by either 
Party, and neither Party shall have any claim against the other in respect oi any 
damage caused by such use. Each Party agrees to communicate to the other 
Party, as far in advance as practicable, any information it may have in regard 
to such extraordinary discharges of water from reservoirs and flood flows as 
may affect the other Party. 


(9) Each Party declares its intention to operate its storage dams, barrages 
and irrigation canals in such manner, consistent with the normal operations of 
its hydraulic systems, as to avoid, as far as feasible, material damage to the other 
Party. 


(10) Each Party declares its intention to prevent, as far as practicable, 
undue pollution of the waters of the Rivers which might affect adversely uses 
similar in nature to those to which the waters were put on the Effective Date, 
and agrees to take all reasonable measures to ensure that, before any sewage or 
industrial waste is allowed to flow into the Rivers, it will be treated, where neces- 
sary, in such manner as not materially to affect those uses: Provided that 
the criterion of reasonableness shall be the customary practice in similar situations 
on the Rivers. 


(11) The Parties agree to adopt, as far as feasible, appropriate measures 
for the recovery, and restoration to owners, of timber and other property floated 
or floating down the Rivers, subject to appropriate charges being paid by the 
owners, 
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(12) The use of water for industrial purposes under Articles IT (2), II (3), 
and III (2) shall not exceed : 


(a) in the case of an industrial process known on the Effective Date, 
such quantum of use as was customary in that process on the Effec- 
tive Date ; 


(b) in the case of an industrial process not known on the Effective 
Date : 


(i) such quantum of use as was customary on the Effective Date 
in similar or in any way comparable industrial processes ; or 


(ii) if there was no industrial process on the Effective Date similar 
or in any way comparable to the new process, such quantum 
of use as would not have a substantially adverse effect on the 
other Party. 


(13) Such part of any water withdrawn for Domestic Use under the 
provisions of Articles II (3) and III (2) as is subsequently applied to Agricultural 
Use shall be accounted for as part of the Agricultural Use specified in Annexure 
B* and Annexure C* respectively ; each Party will use its best endeavours to 
return to the same river (directly or through one of its Tributaries) all water 
withdrawn therefrom for industrial purposes and not consumed either in the 
industrial processes for which it was withdrawn or in some other Domestic Use. 


(14) In the event that either Party should develop a use of the waters 
of the Rivers which is not in accordance with the provisions of this Treaty, that 
Party shall not acquire by reason of such use any right, by prescription or other- 
wise, to a continuance of such use. 


(15) Except as otherwise required by the express provisions of this Treaty, 
nothing in this Treaty shall be construed as affecting existing territorial rights 
over the waters of any of the Rivers or the beds or banks thereof, or as affecting 
existing property rights under municipal law over such waters or beds or 
banks. 

ARTICLE V 


Financial Provisions 


(1) In consideration of the fact that the purpose of part of the system 


of works referred to in Article IV (1) is the replacement, from the Western 
nm_—_ 
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Rivers and other sources, of water supplies for irrigation canals in Pakistan which, 
on 15th August 1947, were dependent on water supplies from the Eastern Rivers, 
India agrees to make a fixed contribution of Pounds Sterling 62,060,000 towards 
the costs of these works. The amount in Pounds Sterling of this contribution 
shall remain unchanged irrespective of any alteration in the par value of any 
currency. 


(2) The sum of Pounds Sterling 62,060,000 specified in Paragraph (1) 
shall be paid in ten equal annual instalments on the Ist of November of each year. 
The first of such annual instalments shall be paid on Ist November 1960, or if 
the Treaty has not entered into force by that date, then within one month after 
the Treaty enters into force. 


(3) Each of the instalments specified in Paragraph (2) shall be paid to the 
Bank for the credit of the Indus Basin Development Fund to be established and 
administered by the Bank, and payment shall be made in Pounds Sterling, or in 
such other currency or currencies as may from time to time be agreed between 
India and the Bank. 


(4) The payments provided for under the provisions of Paragraph (3) 
shall be made without deduction or set-off on account of any financial claims 
of India on Pakistan arising otherwise than under the provisions of this Treaty: 
Provided that this provision shall in no way absolve Pakistan from the necessity 
of paying in other ways debts to India which may be outstanding against Pakistan. 


(5) If, at the request of Pakistan, the Transition Period is extended in 
accordance with the provisions of Article II (6) and of Part 8 of Annexure H*, 
the Bank shall thereupon pay to India out of the Indus Basin Development 
Fund the appropriate amount specified in the Table below :— 


TABLE 
Period of Aggregate Extension Payment to India 
of Transition Period 
One year... is i ts £ Stg. 3,125,000 
Two years ... ike ii wi £ Stg. 6,406,250 
Three years ihe ua ae £ Stg. 9,850,000 


(6) The provisions of Article [V (1) and Article V (1) shall not be cons- 
ttued as conferring upon India any right to participate in the decisions as to the 


_-_— 
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system of works which Pakistan constructs pursuant to Article IV (1) or as consti- 
tuting an assumption of any responsibility by India or as an agreement by India 
in regard to such works. 


(7) Except for such payments as are specifically provided for in this 
Treaty, neither Party shall be entitled to claim any payment for observance of the 
provisions of this Treaty or to make any charge for water received from it by 
the other Party. 


ARTICLE VI 
Exchange of Data 


(1) The following data with respect to the flow in, and utilisation of the 
waters of, the Rivers shall be exchanged regularly between the Parties :— 


(a) Daily (or as observed or estimated less frequently) gauge and dis- 
charge data relating to flow of the Rivers at all observation sites. 


(b) Daily extractions for or releases from reservoirs. 


(c) Daily withdrawals at the heads of all canals operated by government 
or by a government agency (hereinafter in this Article called canals), 
including link canals. 


(d) Daily escapages from all canals, including link canals. 
(e) Daily deliveries from link canals. 


These data shall be transmitted monthly by each Party to the other as 
soon as the data for a calendar month have been collected and tabulated, but 
not later than three months after the end of the month to which they relate : 
Provided that such of the data specified above as are considered by either Party 
to be necessary for operational purposes shall be supplied daily or at less frequent 
intervals, as may be requested. Should one Party request the supply of any of 
these data by telegram, telephone, or wireless, it shall reimburse the other Party 
for the cost of transmission. 


(2) If, in addition to the data specified in Paragraph (1) of this Article, 
either Party requests the supply of any data relating to the hydrology of the 
Rivers, or to canal or reservoir operation connected with the Rivers, or to any 
provision of this Treaty, such data shall be supplied by the other Party to the 
extent that these are available. 
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ARTICLE VII 


Future Co-operation 


(1) The two Parties recognize that they have a common interest in the 
optimum development of the Rivers, and, to that end, they declare their inten- 
tion to co-operate, by mutual agreement, to the fullest possible extent. In 
particular :— 


(a) Each Party, to the extent it considers practicable and on agreement 
by the other Party to pay the costs to be incurred, will, at the request 
of the other Party, set up or install such hydrologic observation 
stations within the drainage basins of the Rivers, and set up or install 
such meteorological observation stations relating thereto and carry 
out such observations thereat, as may be requested, and will supply 
the data so obtained. 


(b) Each Party, to the extent it considers practicable and on agreement 
by the other Party to pay the costs to be incurred, will, at the request 
of the other Party, carry out such new drainage works as may be 
required in connection with new drainage works of the other Party. 


(c) At the request of either Party, the two Parties may, by mutual agree- 
ment, co-operate in undertaking engineering works on the Rivers. 


The formal arrangements, in each case, shall be as agreed upon between 
the Parties. 


(2) If either Party plans to construct any engineering work which would 
cause interference with the waters of any of the Rivers and which, in its opinion, 
would affect the other Party materially, it shall notify the other Party of its plans 
and shall supply such data relating to the work as may be available and as would 
enable the other Party to inform itself of the nature, magnitude and effect of the 
work. If a work would cause interference with the waters of any of the Rivers 
but would not, in the opinion of the Party planning it, affect the other Party 
materially, nevertheless the Party planning the work shail, on request, supply the 
other Party with such data regarding the nature, magnitude and effect, if any, 
of the work as may be available. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
Permanent Indus Commission 


(1) India and Pakistan shall each create a permanent post of Commis. 
sioner for Indus Waters, and shall appoint to this post, as often as a vacancy 
occurs, a person who should ordinarily be a high-ranking engineer competent 
in the field of hydrology and water-use. Unless either Government should 
decide to take up any particular question directly with the other Government, 
each Commissioner will be the representative of his Government for all matters 
arising out of this Treaty, and will serve as the regular channel of communication 
on all matters relating to the implementation of the Treaty, and, in particular, 
with respect to 


(a) the furnishing or exchange of information or data provided for in 
the Treaty ; and 


(b) the giving of any notice or response to any notice provided for in the 
Treaty. 


(2) The status of each Commissioner and his duties and responsibilities 
towards his Government will be determined by that Government. 


(3) The two Commissioners shall together form the Permanent Indus 
Commission. 


(4) The purpose and functions of the Commission shall be to establish 
and maintain co-operative arrangements for the implementation of this Treaty, 
to promote co-operation between the Parties in the development of the waters of 
the Rivers and, in particular, 


(a) to study and report to the two Governments on any problem relating 
to the development of the waters of the Rivers which may be jointly 
referred to the Commission by the two Governments : in the event 
that a reference is made by one Government alone, the Commis- 
sioner of the other Government shall obtain the authorization of 
his Government before he proceeds to act on the reference ; 


(b) to make every effort to settle promptly, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article [TX (1), any question arising thereunder ; 


(c) to undertake, once in every five years, a general tour of inspection 
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of the Rivers for ascertaining the facts connected with various deve- 
lopments and works on the Rivers ; 


(d) to undertake promptly, at the request of either Commissioner, 
a tour of inspection of such works or sites on the Rivers as may be 
considered necessary by him for ascertaining the facts connected 
with those works or sites ; and 

(e) to take, during the Transition Period, such steps as may be necessary 
for the implementation of the provisions of Annexure H*. 


(5) The Commission shall meet regularly at least once a year, alternately 
inIndia and Pakistan. This regular annual meeting shall be held in November 
or in such other month as may be agreed upon between the Commissioners. 
The Commission shall also meet when requested by either Commissioner. 


(6) To enable the Commissioners to perform their functions in the Commis- 
sion, each Government agrees to accord to the Commissioner of the other Gov- 
ernment the same privileges and immunities as are accorded to representatives 
of member States to the principal and subsidiary organs of the United Nations 
under Sections 11, 12 and 13 of Article 1V of the Convention on the Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations (dated 13th February, 1946) during the 
periods specified in those Sections. It is understood and agreed that these 
privileges and immunities are accorded to the Commissioners not for the personal 
benefit of the individuals themselves but in order to safeguard the independent 
exercise of their functions in connection with the Commission ; consequently, 
the Government appointing the Commissioner not only has the right but is under 
aduty to waive the immunity of its Commissioner in any case where. in the opi- 
nion of the appointing Government, the immunity would impede the course 
of justice and can be waived without prejudice to the purpose for which the immu- 
nity is accorded. 


(7) For the purposes of the inspections specified in Paragraph (4) (c) and 
(4), each Commissioner may be accompanied by two advisers or assistants to 
whom appropriate facilities will be accorded. 


(8) The Commission shall submit to the Government of India and to the 
Government of Pakistan, before the first of June of every year, a report on its 
work for the year ended on the preceding 31st of March, and may submit to the 
two Governments other reports at such times as it may think desirable. 





*Not printed. 
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(9) Each Government shall bear the expenses of its Commissioner and his 
ordinary staff. The cost of any special staff required in connection with the 
work mentioned in Article VII (1) shall be borne as provided therein. 


(10) The Commission shall determine its own procedures. 


ARTICLE IX 
Settlement of Differences and Disputes 


(1) Any question which arises between the Parties concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of this Treaty or the existence of any fact which, if es- 
tablished, might constitute a breach of this Treaty shall first be examined by 
the Commission, which will endeavour to resolve the question by agreement. 


(2) If the Commission does not reach agreement on any of the questions 
mentioned in Paragraph (1), then a difference will be deemed to have arisen, 
which shall be dealt with as follows : 


(a) Any difference which, in the opinion of either Commissioner, falls 
within the provisions of Part 1 of Annexure F* shall, at the request 
of either Commissioner, be dealt with by a Neutral Expert in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Part 2 of Annexure F* ; 


(b) If the difference does not come within the provisions of Paragraph 
(2) (a), or if a Neutral Expert, in accordance with the provisions of 
Paragraph 7 of Annexure F*, has informed the Commission that, in 
his opinion, the difference, or a part thereof, should be treated as 
a dispute, then a dispute will be deemed to have arisen which shall 
be settled in accordance with the provisions of Paragraphs (3), (4) 
and (5): 

Provided that, at the discretion of the Commission, any difference may 
either be dealt with by a Neutral Expert in accordance with the provisions of 
Part 2 of Annexure F* or be deemed to be a dispute to be settled in accordance 
with the provisions of Paragraphs (3), (4) and (5), or may be settled in any other 
way agreed upon by the Commission. 


(3) As soon as a dispute to be settled in accordance with this and the 
succeeding paragraphs of this Article has arisen, the Commission shall, at the 
request of either Commissioner, report the fact to the two Governments, as early 


as practicable, stating in its report the points on which the Commission is in 
, pean 0 





*Not printed. 
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agreement and the issues in dispute, the views of each Commissioner on these 
issues and his reasons therefor. 


(4) Either Government may, following receipt of the report referred to 
in Paragraph (3), or if it comes to the conclusion that this report is being unduly 
delayed in the Commission, invite the other Government to resolve the dispute 
by agreement. In doing so it shall state the names of its negotiators and their 
readiness to meet with the negotiators to be appointed by the other Government 
at a time and place to be indicated by the other Government. To assist in these 
negotiations, the two Governments may agree to enlist the services of one or 
more mediators acceptable to them. 


(5) A Court of Arbitration shall be established to resolve the dispute 
in the manner provided by Annexure G* 


(a) upon agreement between the Parties to do so ; or 


(b) at the request of either Party, if, after negotiations have begun pur- 
suant to Paragraph (4), in its opinion the dispute is not likely to be 
resolved by negotiation or mediation ; or 


(c) atthe request of either Party, if, after the expiry of one month follow- 
ing receipt by the other Government of the invitation referred to in 
Paragraph (4), that Party comes to the conclusion that the other 
Government is unduly delaying the negotiations. 


(6) The provisions of Paragraphs (3), (4) and (5) shall not apply to any 
difference while it is being dealt with by a Neutral Expert. 


ARTICLE X 
Emergency Provision 


If, at any time prior to 31st March 1965, Pakistan should represent to the 
Bank that, because of the outbreak of large-scale international hostilities arising 
out of causes beyond the control of Pakistan, it is unable to obtain from abroad 
the materials and equipment necessary for the completion, by 31st March 1973, 
of that part of the system of works referred to in Article IV (1) which relates to 
the replacement referred to therein, (hereinafter referred to as the “ replacement 
element ”) and if, after consideration of this representation in consultation with 





* Not printed. 
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India, the Bank is of the opinion that 


(a) these hostilities are on a scale of which the consequence is that 
Pakistan is unable to obtain in time such materials and equipment 
as must be procured from abroad for the completion, by 31st March 
1973, of the replacement element, and 


(b) since the Effective Date, Pakistan has taken all reasonable steps to 
obtain the said materials and equipment and, with such resources 
of materials and equipment as have been available to Pakistan both 
from within Pakistan and from abroad, has carried forward the cons- 
truction of the replacement element with due diligence and al reason- 
able expedition, 


the Bank shall immediately notify each of the Parties accordingly. The Parties 
undertake, without prejudice to the provisions of Article XII (3) and (4), that, 
on being so notified, they will forthwith consult together and enlist the good 
offices of the Bank in their consultation, with a view to reaching mutual agreement 
as to whether or not, in the light of all the circumstances then prevailing, any 
modifications of the provisions of this Treaty are appropriate and advisable and, 
if so, the nature and the extent of the modifications. 


ARTICLE XI 


General Provisions 


(1) It is expressly understood that 


(a) this Treaty governs the rights and obligations of each Party in 
relation to the other with respect only to the use of the waters of the 
Rivers and matters incidental thereto ; and 


(b) nothing contained in this Treaty, and nothing arising out of the 
execution thereof, shall be construed as constituting a recognition 
or waiver (whether tacit, by implication or otherwise) of any rights 
or claims whatsoever of either of the Parties other than those rights 
or claims which are expressly recognized or waived in this Treaty. 


Each of the Parties agrees that it will not invoke this Treaty, anything 
contained therein, or anything arising out of the execution thereof, in support 
of any of its own rights or claims whatsoever or in disputing any of the rights 
or claims whatsoever of the other Party, other than those rights or claims which 
are expressly recognized or waived in this Treaty. 
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(2) Nothing in this Treaty shall be construed by the Parties as in any way 
establishing any general principle of law or any precedent. 

(3) The rights and obligations of each Party under this Treaty shall 
remain unaffected by any provisions contained in, or by anything arising out 
of the execution of, any agreement establishing the Indus Basin Development 
Fund. 


ARTICLE XII 


Final Provisions 

(1) This Treaty consists of the Preamble, the Articles hereof and Annex- 
ures A to H hereto*, and may be cited as “‘ The Indus Waters Treaty 1960”’. 

(2) This Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications thereof shall be 
exchanged in New Delhi. It shall enter into force upon the exchange of rati- 
fications, and will then take effect retrospectively from the first of April 1960. 

(3) The provisions of this Treaty may from time to time be modified by 
a duly ratified treaty concluded for that purpose between the two Governments. 

(4) The provisions of this Treaty, or the provisions of this Treaty as 
modified under the provisions of Paragraph (3), shall continue in force until 
terminated by a duly ratified treaty concluded for that purpose between the two 
Governments. 

In Witness Whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed this 
Treaty and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in triplicate in English at Karachi on this Nineteenth day of 
September 1960. 


For the Government of India : 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
For the Government of Pakistan : 
MOHAMMAD AYUB KHAN, Fietp Marsnat, H.P., H.J. 


For the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
for the purposes specified in Articles V and X and Annexures F, G and H* : 


W. A. B, ILIFF 


—. 


* Not printed. 
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India-Pakistan Joint Communique 


a The Prime Minister of India, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in Karach 
on the morning of the 19th September on five-day visit to Pakistan on the invi- 
tation of Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan. The Prime Minister was 
accompanied by Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, Minister, Irrigation and Power, 
Shri Jaisukhlal Hathi, Deputy Minister for Irrigation and Power, and officials 
of the Government of India. 


2. In the afternoon the Indus Waters Treaty, 1960, was signed by the 
Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan on behalf of their respec- 
tive countries and by Mr. W. A. B. Iliff on behalf of the Internationa! Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


3. The Prime Minister and the President left Karachi on the 20th 
September for Murree, visited Nathiagali on the 21st and left for Lahore via 
Rawalpindi on September 22nd. The Prime Minister visited the site of the new 
Capital, Islamabad, on his way to Rawalpindi. The Prime Minister of India 
left for Delhi on September 23. 


4. The two leaders, during the five days, discussed matters affecting 
Indo-Pakistan relations and exchanged informally views on current international 
questions. 


3 The President of Pakistan and Prime Minister of India were convinced 
that the primary need of the two countries was the rapid development of their 
resources and the raising of the living standards of their people. The two leaders 
acknowledged that the settlement of the Indus Basin Waters question and the 
elimination of their border disputes presented to their two Governments an 
unparalleled opportunity to direct their policies towards the promotion of mutual 
understanding and friendly co-operation between their two countries. They 
agreed that their Governments and peoples should work for the promotion of 
friendly and co-operative relations between their two countries and eliminate 
old emotional strains and tension. They recognised that reduction in tension 
and development of friendly neighbourly co-operative relations will enable each 
of their countries to devote its energies to the achievement of their basic objec- 
tives of oconomic and social development. 


6. In furtherance of these common objectives, the Prime Minister and 
the President have also agreed to the following : 
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(A) A meeting between the Ministers of Finance of the two countries 
to consider further and resolve the differences on financial matters 
between the two countries. 


(B) A Minister-level conference between India and Pakistan to review 
the implementation of the border agreements and to resolve the 
outstanding differences on border matters. 


(C) An early meeting of the high-level Implementation Committee 
set up under the Moveable Propertics Agreement. 


(D) Promotion of co-operation between two counries on scientific and 
technical matters and exchange of information on agricultural 
research. 


(E) Evolving of procedures for exchange of information with regard 
to the projects for utilisation of water resources of the common rivers 
in India and East Pakistan. 


(F) Exploring possibilities of increasing trade and economic exchanges 
between two countries and examining the need for opening new 
offices to further this objective. Ii was suggested that Pakistan, 
inter alia, should buy cement, iron and steel from India and could 
sell to India jute, cotton, rock salt, Sui gas, etc. 


7. There was a frank and friendly exchange of views between the Prime 
Minister and the President in regard to Kashmir. The talks were conducted in 
an atmosphere of cordiality. They came to the conclusion that this was a 
difficult question which required careful consideration of all aspects. The Pre- 
sident and Prime Minister agreed to give further thought to this question with 
a view to finding a solution. 


8. The President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India welcomed 
this opportunity of renewing their personal contact and of having friendly and 
fruitful discussions. They have agreed to keep in touch with each other in 
furtherance of their common objectives. 


9. The Prime Minister of India has invited the President of Pakistan to 
Visit India. The President of Pakistan has accepted the invitation. 


23 September 1960. 
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Pakistan-Saudi Arabia Joint Communique 


On the invitation of His Majesty King Saud Bin Abdul Aziz of Saudi 
Arabia, His Excellency Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, President of 
Pakistan, paid a State visit to Saudi Arabia from the Ist of November to the 
5th of November 1960 (from the 12th Jamadiul-Awwal to the 16th Jamadiul- 
Awwal, 1380). 


His Majesty and the President of Pakistan held several conversations 
on subjects of mutual interest at Riyadh in which His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Faisal, Prime Minister of Saudi Arabia, participated. 


They reviewed the international political situation generally and its 
impact on both their countries and the Muslim world in particular. There 
was complete unanimity in their assessment of the position. They felt that 
there was great need for understanding and cooperation between countries of the 
Muslim world and it was only by forbearance and appreciation of each other’s 
difficulties that they could help one another to face the dangers to which they 
were all exposed. With peace, cooperation and understanding, they could 
devote their energies to the betterment of their own people and the preservation 
and promotion of Islamic ideals. 


They discussed possibilities of increasing commerce, trade and economic 
cooperation between the two countries. The President of Pakistan explained 
the Second Five-Year Plan of Pakistan and at the end invited the Saudi Arabian 
Government and the people to participate in the Plan by investing in the 
development projects. 


To the mutual advantage of both countries the response from His 
Majesty was most sympathetic. It was decided that the Ministries of the two 
countries should start exploring avenues for cooperation in this respect. 


His Majesty and the President discussed at length the need for under- 
standing the true spirit of Islam and the preservation of Islamic values and culture 
particularly in the newly emerging Muslim nations. His Majesty explained 
that his plan to set up a University at Medina to which students from all the 
Muslim world would be welcome was intended to meet this very need. 


The importance of Hajj as a great religious gathering for exchange of 
ideas for the good of the Islamic world was discussed. They felt that this aspect 
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of Hajj should receive increasing attention from the Muslim world in the present 
day context. 


5 November 1960 


a 


Pakistan-United Arab Republic Joint Communique 


His Excellency Mohammad Ayub Khan, President of the Republic of 
Pakistan, visited the United Arab Republic from November 5 to 12, 1960 on 
the invitation of Gemal Abdel Nasser, President of the United Arab Republic. 


During his stay His Excellency the President of the Republic of Pakistan 
visited some establishments in Cairo. His Excellency also visited the cities of 
Damascus and Alexandria. 


Throughout these visits His Excellency was accorded a most cordial 
popular reception as an expression of the love and esteem the people of the United 
Arab Republic have for the brotherly people of Pakistan. The University of 
Cairo conferred upon His Excellency an honorary Doctorate. 


In Cairo talks were held between His Excellency President Mohammad 
Ayub Khan and President Gemal Abdel Nasser attended on the Pakistan side 
by Mr. Habibur Rahman, Minister for Education, Mr. Mohammad Ikramullah, 
Secretary, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Khwaja Shahabuddin, Ambassador of 
Pakistan to the United Arab Republic and Mr. Qudratullah Shahab, Secretary 
to the President. 


On the U.A.R. side were El Sayed Hussain El Shafei, Central Minister 
of Social Affairs and Labour, Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
El Sayed Ali Sabri, Minister of Presidential Affairs, El Sayed Mahmoud Riab, 
Counsellor to the President on Foreign Political Affairs and El Sayed Taha 
Fathuddin, the United Arab Republic Ambassador to Pakistan. 


The two sides exchanged views on matters of mutual interest and 
reviewed the international problems facing the world as a whole in an atmos- 
Phere of cordiality, brotherhood and friendship based on mutual respect and 
understanding and taking into consideration the basic facts of the policy of each 
of the two countries, 
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Both parties agreed on the necessity of abiding by the principles of the 
United Nations and its Charter and by the Bandung Conference resolutions as 
the means to world peace, universal justice and respect for human rights. The 
two sides also agreed on the urgency of contributing increasingly to the efforts 
for the removal of world tension and putting a stop to the cold war and for the 
creation of an atmosphere of confidence which would permit the realization 
of the wishes of all peoples for disarmament and for better and more fruitful 
relations among countries of the world on the basis of international cooperation. 


The two sides welcomed the emergence of the newly independent States 
in Africa and elsewhere which have joined the United Nations recently. They 
reaffirmed the right of all peoples to self-determination and independence. 


The two Presidents deplored the policy of racial discrimination practised 
in certain African countries : this discrimination being incompatible with the 
rights of man and human justice and a threat to security and stability in Africa, 


It was further decided that effective steps should be taken to develop 
closer economic relations between the two countires. In this connection it was 
agreed to exchange trade delegations in the near future. 


As executive plan for the implementation of the cultural agreement 
already existing between the two countries. was signed by the Ministers of 
Education during the visit. 


The two Presidents expressed their satisfaction at the ever increasing 
ties of cordiality and friendship between their two countries which is inspired by 
the bonds of Islamic brotherhood and of history. 


The two Presidents agreed on the continuance of the efforts to conso- 
lidate cooperation between the two countries in al! fields for the good and 
in the interest of both the parties. 


12 November 1960. 
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September 2 : 


September 3 : 


September 5 : 


September 6 : 


September 7 : 


September 10 : 


September 19 : 


September 20 : 





CHRONOLOGY 
September Ist to November 30th 


Jordan’s New Premier Bhajat a! Zalhouri called Communism 
a grave threat to the Middle East and emphasized the need for 
strengthening ties with the West. 


President Bourguiba of Tunisia said that he would welcome 
Tunisia’s merger with Algeria, if the union would lead to an end 
of the Algerian war. 


The UN Secretary General informed Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia that the Congo situation ‘‘ does not seem to be sufficient- 
ly clarified” to justify calling a meeting of the Security Council 
to decide the position of the UN forces in the Congo. 


Addressing a press conference, President de Gaulle called for an 
extension of the NATO Alliance and said that the Big Three 
Western Powers should act in unison in all matters affecting 
Africa and the Near East. 


The UN silenced the Leopoldville Radio and closed airfields 
in the Congo, after President Kasavubu’s apparently ineffective 
attempt to oust Premier Lumumba. 


The Congolese House of Representatives cancelled Premier 
Lumumba and President Kasavubu’s dismissal against each other. 


Talks between Pakistan and the Soviet Union with regard to the 
possibility of cooperation in oil exploration and the exploitation 
of the country’s mineral resources started in Karachi. 

The Indus Waters Treaty was signed in Karachi by the President 
of Pakistan, the Prime Minister of India and the Vice-President 
of the World Bank. 

Col. Mobutu appointed Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko to 
head a Technical Administrative Commission to run the Congo 
until the end of the year. 
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September 22 : 


September 23 : 


September 27 : 


September 28 : 


September 29 : 
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Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ talks to discuss problems of 
common interest and the possibility of Britain’s participation 
in the European Common Market, opened in London. 


The UN Special General Assembly on the Congo adopted the 
17-nation Afro-Asian resolution calling upon member states to 
refrain from giving unilateral military assistance to the Congo, 
after the Soviet Union had withdrawn its own amendments to the 
Afro-Asian text. 


Fourteen newly independent countries were unanimously admit- 
ted to the membership of the United Nations. 


President Eisenhower in a major speech to the UN called on the 
Soviet Union to resume disarmament negotiations and outlined 
a five-point plan for Africa. 


In a joint communique issued after talks between the Prime 
Minister of India and the President of Pakistan, the two leaders 
agreed that there was “frank and friendly exchange of views” 
on the Kashmir question and that theyjwould give further thought 
to this vital question ‘‘ which requires careful consideration of 
all aspects. ”’ 


President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
called for full support of the Secretary General and urged the 
U. N. to get down to ‘‘ serious, sober and constructive work.” 


The Soviet Premier, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev said in New York 
that the entire UN Charter should be revised because of so many 
changes in the world since the Organisation was founded in 
1945. 


It was disclosed by the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Manzur 
Qadir, that warlike preparations were being made by Afghanistan, 
with Pakistan’s tribal belt as the obvious target. 


The leader of the Pakistan delegation to the United Nations, 
Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, said in the General Assembly that the 
peace of the Indian sub-continent would remain precariously 
poised unless the Kashmir question was solved. 
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The Soviet Premier, Mr. Khrushchev, said in the UN General 
Assembly that there could be no world disarmament, until Com- 
munist China was admitted to the UN. 


Nigeria became independent. 


The Chief Justice of Pakistan, Mr. A.R. Cornelius, suggested 
the setting up of administrative tribunals in Pakistan which should 
be on the pattern of French Conseil d’ Etat. 


The Soviet Premier said in New York that the Soviet Union recog- 
nises the de facto existence of the Algerian Provisional Government. 


Speaking at the UN General Assembly the Soviet Premier renewed 
his demand for a three-man presidium to replace Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjoeld and threatened that otherwise the Commu- 
nist countries would “rely on their own strength to defend the 
interests of peace.” 


Pakistan strongly protested to the Afghanistan Government 
against hostile concentration of Afghan irregulars and the recent 
infiltration of Afghan troops into Pakistan territory. 


A joint communique issued in Peking after talks between Mr. 
Ferhat Abbas, the Prime Minister of the Algerian Provisional 
Government and Mr. Chou En-lai said that the two leaders had 
agreed with regard to the conditions of the struggle in Algeria 
and the need for the development of friendly relations between 
the two countries. 


The President of Pakistan said in Muzaffarabad that the Pakistan 
army, as the defender of the motherland, could not leave the 
question of Kashmir unresolved. 


The President of Pakistan declared that Pakistan would never 
accept a solution of Kashmir on the existing ceasefire line. 


The United States successfully opposed the placing of the question 
of the admission of the People’s Republic of China to the UN, 
by a majority of 42 to 34 votes, with 22 abstentions. 


The Monckton Commission on the future constitutional set-up 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland advised that the two territories 
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should be given a right to secede from the Federation, if they so 
wished. 


Mr. Inejiro Asanuma, Chairman of the Japanese Socialist Party, 
was fatally stabbed by a young assassin. 


The Finance Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammad Shoaib, 
said in Washington that Pakistan would get an $18,000,000-a-year 
injection of foreign exchange, over and above the engineering 
costs, in order to fight the inflationary effects of the 10-year Indus 
Basin construction project. 


President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia said that the Soviet Union 
and Red China were likely to give massive aid to the Algerian cause, 
if the West failed to put pressure on France, to grant independence 
to Algeria immediately. 


Defending UN action in the Congo, the Secretary General, Mr. 
Hammarskjoeid, said that he was convinced that the presence of 
UN forces in the Congo was only temporary. 


Speaking before the UN General Assembly’s 99-member Political 
Committee, the leader of Pakistan Delegation, Mr. Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto said that time was ripe for a comprehensive study of the 
social and economic consequences of world disarmament. 


The Islamic Republic of Mauritania became a de facto indepen- 
dent state, when France transferred to the Mauritanian Govern- 
ment powers formely held by the French community. 


The leader of the Pakistan Delegation to the General Assembly 
said at a Press conference that the fact that the Indus problem 
had been settled between India and Pakistan did not in any way 
diminish the importance of the Kashmir issue. 


Addressing his monthly press conference, the Indian Premier, 
Mr. Nehru, said that he had hoped that relations with Pakistan 
would remain friendly in spite of the recent remarks by Pakistan’s 
President, Mohammad Ayub Khan, with regard to the Kashmir 
question. 
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Colonel Mobutu, the Congo Army Chief, said that he had broken 
off relations with the United Nations representatives in Leopold- 
ville and would himself go to New York. 


In an interview published in Tunis, Mr. Ferhat Abbas, the Premier 
of the Algerian Provisional Government said that Mr. Mao Tse- 
tung had promised unconditional Chinese aid to Algeria. 


Turkey’s' mass treason trials were opened at Yassida Island. 


The President of Pakistan, Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub 
Khan said in a broadcast on the eve of the second anniversary 
of the Revolution, that the Kashmir problem was a “ time bomb 
never very far removed from the flash point. ”’ 


A United States naval task force landed marines at the Guatanamo 
naval base in Cuba. The move was declared as “‘ aggression ”” 
by the Cuban Government. 


It was announced in Leopoldville by a UN spokesman that there 
was no recognition of Col. Mobutu’s ruling Council by the 
United Nations. 


In an interview to the Rome newspaper L Unita Mr. Ferhat 
Abbas said that the United Nations would lose its prestige if it 
did not take a clear stand on the Algerian question. 


Mr. Ferhat Abbas said in Tunis that patriots were ready to scize 
Algeria’s independence by force and were assured of help from the 
Soviet bloc. 


Queen Elizabeth of England said in her speech at the opening of 
the new session of Parliament that the British Government would 
go on working for the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests. 


Mr. Ferhat Abbas agreed to a Tunisian proposal for Tunisia’s 
merger with Algeria. 


Pakistan told the UN Security Council that it did not want to 
get into arguments with India on the Kashmir issue ‘for the 
present.” 
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It was reported that as a result of the cyclone which hit East 
Pakistan for the second time on 31st October at least 1000 persons 
died and several thousands were missing. 


The United Nations General Assembly rejected the Cuban bid to 
debate alleged United States aggression in Cuba in plenary session 
instead of the Main Political Committee. 


The Premier of Communist China, Mr. Chou En-lai, said ina 
television interview that China’s relations with the United States 
would not improve while the question of Formosa remained un- 
settled. 


A joint communique issued after the conclusion of the five-day 
visit of the President of Pakistan to Saudi Arabia said that the 
two heads of states discussed among other things, the possibilities 
of increasing commerce, trade and economic cooperation 
between the two countries. They also recognised the need for 
understanding and cooperation between the countries of the 
Muslim world. 


The President of Pakistan in a speech at Cairo stressed the need 
for unity among Muslims and pledged his country’s support of 
the Arab cause. 


A Cultural and Scientific Cooperation Pact was signed between 
Pakistan and the UAR in Cairo. 


Referring to the Security Council and the ECOSOC, Mr. Said 
Hasan, Pakistan’s Permanent Representative to the UN, said that 
the membership of the two organs was “‘ unrealistic, unbalanced 
and unjust”. Expansion, according to him, was urgently 
needed. 


Senator J. F. Kennedy was elected President of the United States 
by a norrow margin. 


The President of Pakistan, in a television interview in Cairo. 
emphatically pointed out that Pakistan has not recognised and 
will not recognise Israel. 
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The President of Pakistan said in Cairo that if Pakistan was offered 
friendly aid with no strings attached from any quarters, it would 
be wrong to refuse it. 


There were violent riots in Algiers against President de Gualle’s 
Algerian policy. 


Two young anti-Communist paratroop officers carried out a 
bloody pre-dawn coup in South Vietnam. 


The Presidents of Pakistan and the UAR. in a joint communique 
reaffirmed the right of all peoples to independence and self- 
determination. 


The French Unified Socialist Party called for negotiations with 
the Algerian nationalists on the question of self-determination for 
the people of Algeria. 


President Cemal Gursel dismissed one-third of the 37-member 
ruling committee and formed a new Council to replace it. 


President Eisenhower ordered American warships and Air Force 
units to help Nicaragua and Guatemala in case of a Communist 
attack. 


SEATO Military Advisers in a joint communique stressed the 
need for constant vigilance in the area. 


The Liberal Domocratic Party of Japan won the elections by an 
absolute majority. 


Many people were killed and wounded in a pitched battle around 
the Ghana Embassy in Leopoldville when the Ghanian Charge d’ 
Affaires refused to leave the country. 


The UN Secretary General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, announced 
that the UN operations in the Congo might have to be stopped 
because of shortage of funds. 


The UN General Assembly’s Economic and Financial Committee 
adopted a Pakistan sponsored resolution calling for a study of the 
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economic and social consequences of disarmament, subject to a 
final approval of the Assembly. in plenary session. 


The Soviet delegate to the UN General Assembly’s Special Poli- 
tical Committee supported the Arab demand for the immediate 
application of UN resolutions on the right of Arab refugees in 
Palestine, to choose repatriation or compensation. 


The President of Pakistan said in Quetta that the country’s new 
constitution wiil be enforced by the end of next year. 


Katanga’s Foreign Minister, Evariste Kimba, said in Elizabetk- 
ville that India was preparing to invade the Belgian Congo 
‘slowly, softly, progressively,” “under the cloak of disinterest.” 


A joint communigue issued after talks between the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Pakistan and Indonesia, stressed the need for increasing 
economic and cultural relations between the two countries. 


The Conservative National Party won the general elections in 
New Zealand. 


The Foreign Minister of Indonesia, Dr. Soebandrio said in 
Singapore that Indonesia would not accept UN trusteeship over 
the disputed territory of West Irian. 


President Eisenhower’s Commission on the United States National 
Goals cailed for an urgent strengthening of American defence 
forces and alliances in the Pacific. 


Presenting the National Standard to the Pakistan Navy, the Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, Mohammad Ayub Khan, emphasised the geo- 
graphical importance of Pakistan in world strategy and said: 
“*T have no doubt that with the magnificent manpower we have, 
we. shall prove ourselves equal to the mission which destiny has 


’ 


assigned us”’. 


It was reported in Leopoldville that Mr. Patrice Lumumba had 
slipped away from his heavily guarded home at Leopoldville to 
return to his political stronghold at Stanleyville. 
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Independence of Mauritaria was proclaimed. 


The joint communique issued at the conclusion of the two-day 
Conference of the Indo-Pakistan Information Consultative 
Committee stressed the need for further improvement on the 
attitude of the Press in each country. 


November 29: According to a Foreign Office spokesman, an Afghan pilot had 
landed in Pakistan on November 24th to seek asylum. 
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